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to maintain the momentum of the year of the woman, we 
thought we'd get our May issue rolling by revisiting a trio of 
gorgeous females who have made their marks in the world. 
The first, March 1988 Playmate Susie Owens, is the superhero 
of her own comic book, Flaxen. The photos accompanying 
Susie's story are by Contributing Photographer Richard Fegley. 
Dian Parkinson, who graced our December 1991 cover, is a 
stunning hostess of TV's The Price Is Right. The pictorial by 
Contributing Photographer Stephen Wayda shows us why Di- 
on’s Bach. Lastly, there's international model Elke Jeinsen, a fa- 
miliar face to fans of Playboy Germany and anyone in her home- 
town of Hanover, Germany. She's our Playmate of the Month. 

That's the good news. The bad news is that more than 9 
million Americans are currently out of work. Our biggest cor- 
porations, from General Motors to IBM to Sears, are elimi- 
nating jobs by the thousands. No one's immune. And what's 
worse, according to political analyst Charles A. Ceraml, is that 
this is not a cyclical problem. Read No Help Wanted for the de- 
tails as well as Cerami's dramatic solutions. 

News isn't a lot better on the baseball diamond. Game at- 
tendance is down, the sport's lucrative TV contract will soon 
be history and — egad — foreigners are the champions. Fortu- 
nately, there is hope, says Contributing Editor Kevin Cook, who 
picks the top teams in Playboy's 1993 Baseball Preview. (Hint: 
An American ball club will win the Series, but it won’t be the 

Charles Barkley, the NBA superstar referees love to hate, has 
given fans of the Phoenix Suns reason to rise this season. In 
our Playboy Interview, Sir Charles talks candidly with The Wash- 
ington Post sports columnist Tam Boswell about life after the 
76ers, the impact of AIDS and how he really feels about 
women, refs and obnoxious fans. 

Director Adrian Lyne has the most carnal mind in Holly- 
wood. Just about every one of his films, from Flashdance to 
9V: Weeks to Fatal Attraction, gets our hormones pumping. In 
this month's profile, Director Strangelove, Michael Angeli provides 
the scoop on cinema's sexiest auteur and on his new flick, In- 
decent Proposal, starring Robert Redford and Demi Moore. 

We admire guys who ride mountain bikes down extreme ski 
trails or who trek through the remote recesses of Bhutan. We 
also like men who prefer to experience hair-raising sports 
from their living rooms. For those, Manly Pursuits by Contrib- 
uting Editor Denis Boyles and Associate Editor Matthew Childs 
(illustrated by Steve Brodner) is a guide to help navigate any 
cocktail party with your macho buddies. 

We've covered a slew of manly pleasures, too: Italian de- 
signer Giorgio Armani, the man who put us all at ease with the 
sports jacket, talks about fashion, sensuality and his infat- 
uation with Forties films with Contributing Editor Warren 
Kalbacker in 20 Questions. David Elrich evaluates the latest pen- 
based computers in The Write Stuff. And Lawrence Block sup- 
plies a fascinating piece of fiction, Keller's Therapy (illustrated 
by Kent Williams), which pits a hit man against his shrink. 

Can gays and straights be friends? Pool Monette, the ac- 
claimed author of Becoming a Man, considers the timely topic 
in this month's Mantrack guest opinion. 

"Deep Thoughts," by Saturday Night Live's postmodern Pas- 
cal, Jack Handey, cracks us up — or leaves us totally confused. 
His new book. Deeper Thoughts (Hyperion), carries on this tra- 
dition and we've excerpted it here. We've also given Daniel 
Nussbaum (a guy who spends far too much time on the Los An- 
geles freeways) Litetary License to string together a series of 
California vanity plates. Ah, the tales they tell. 
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WE'VE SURVIVED FOUR WARS 
II REPRESSION.il FEW 
RECESSIONS. SIXTEEN U.S. 
PRESIDENTS. FAREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC COMPETITION. 

RACETRACK COMPETITION. AND 

ONE MARLON ORANDO MOVIE. 

SOUNDS LIKE PARTT TIME TO OS. 

Live in the wind for 90 years and a lot of turbulence Ride for MDA. Then we'll thunder into Milwaukee on June 12, 

blows In: Hut that which is good endures. Like family 1993 for a huge bash with live music, food, fun, and acres of 

And Harley-Davidson' That’s why ue're celebrating soul-satisfying machinery. Tickets to the reunion are limited 

Harlem- Davidson’s 90tli Anniversary with a family reunion and available only at your Harley-Davidson dealer. Call 

in Milwaukee. It starts with a cross-country Reunion BaEM 1-800-443-2153 for the location of the dealer nearest you. 
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COVER STORY 

Dian Parkinson, the pride of The Price Is Right game show, returns to playboy 
for a jackpot encore, and we're tickled pink. So, come on down and get a sec- 
ond look. West Coast Photo Editor Morilyn Grabowski produced this month's 
cover featuring TV's sexy hostess, styled by Jennifer Smith-Ashley and shot by 
Contributing Photographer Stephen Wayda. Dian's hair and makeup were 
done by Clint Wheat. We think you would agree that our Rabbit is a handful. 







r Few things in life will make as big an impact as pulling off your face. Remove the 
detachable face of your Pioneer* Car Stereo, for instance, and you’ve rendered it 
worthless to would-be thieves. Because when you take off your stereo's pocket-size face, you've taken all 
its brains, leaving nothing of use to anyone else. Call us at 1-800-PIONEER, ext. 964, and we’ll tell 
you more about Detachable Face Security™ (we know a lot, because we invented it). Pioneer offers the 
widest selection of CD and cassette models, so you can get your hands on a face I 
with the features you want. And all of them show you've got your head on straight. I 
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01993 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc.. Long Beach. CA. 




SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


SPECIAL LIGHTS: II mg ' lar . 08 mg. niconne. 
SPECIAL LIGHTS 100'S: 11 mg. "tar". 09 mg. nicotine av. 
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DANNY DEVITO 

Thank you playboy and Lawrence 
Linderman for a fascinating Playboy In- 
terview with Danny DeVito (February). 
DeVito may be physically small, but he is 
one of the largest talents in movies. I 
would never have thought that the guy 
who played Louie on Taxi had the direct- 
ing genius to give us War of the Roses and 
the incredible Hoffa. When it comes to 
comparing actor-directors. I'll take De- 
Vito over Woody Allen any day. 

Neil Franklin 
Camden, New Jersey 

I've always admired Danny DeVito as 
an actor and director, but after reading 
his statement in the Playboy Interview that 
he thought Jimmy Hoffa would have 
made a good president, my estimation of 
him has sunk. Could you have imagined 
James Hoffa in the Oval Office? His sec- 
retary of state would have been John 
Gotti, and somebody like Lucky Luciano 
would have headed the FBI. 

Fred Tubin 

West Palm Beach, Florida 

Maybe I'm cynical, but I felt there was 
something contrived about Danny DeVi- 
to's sudden lapse into depression over 
the situation in Bosnia. It seemed like an 
effort to look like a caring, compassion- 
ate person rather than an egomaniac. 
On the other hand, if he uses his money 
and his clout to help ease the suffering 
over there. I'll gladly change my mind. 

Vernon Maddux 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

I really like Danny DeVito. He’s so full 
of shit. 

Carl L. Haeberle 
Surfside, Florida 

NO JUSTICE, NO PEACE 

Vincent Bugliosi's article No justice. No 
Peace (playboy, February) should be read 
by every citizen and every mayor of our 
big cities. Bugliosi is absolutely correct: 


If the district attorneys’ offices were will- 
ing to prosecute policemen who use ex- 
cessive force on private citizens, there 
would be more respect for the law in mi- 
nority communities. Bugliosi's argument 
is rational and fair (I appreciate his 
pointing out up front that 95 percent of 
police officers have respect for people 
and the law), but I'll bet it will generate 
a lot of negative reaction from police 
officials and D.A.S who are so accus- 
tomed to scratching one another's backs 
that they have lost sight of justice. 

Paul Nordstrom 
Buffalo, New York 

Contrary to Vincent Bugliosi’s argu- 
ment, the problem is not that the cops in 
the Los Angeles beating of Rodney King 
did not face the same justice as everyone 
else. The problem is that they did. 

For decades, police and citizens have 
watched as felons are released back onto 
the streets. We have seen crime lords, 
drug dealers, armed robbers, thieves, 
rapists, murderers and every variety of 
criminal go free for one perfectly legal 
reason or another. 

Why, then, is everyone upset when the 
same thing happens to hoods who are 
cops? They were just another bunch of 
thugs who beat the system, just as other 
thugs beat the system every day in every 
citY in the United States. 

Richard Waller 
Columbia, Maryland 

WOMEN IN THE MILITARY 

As a retired federal law-enforcement 
agent with 23 years' experience and as a 
retired Marine with 31 years' service, I 
hope 1 am qualified to comment on for- 
mer LAPD police chief Daryl Gates' 
guest opinion, "Let's Give Women Sol- 
diers a Chance,” in the February Man- 
track section. 1 have enormous respect 
for Chief Gates, but his analogies be- 
tween women in law enforcement and 
women in military combat are Hawed. 
First of all, police organizations are 




TV’s sexiest spokeswoman has her own poster 
available exclusively through Playboy, the 
24" x 36" full-color portrait shown above. 
The price is right: only $9.95 plus shipping. 

Order Toll Free: 

800 * 423*9494 

Ask for item #PN3398 and charge it to your 
Visa, Master Card, Optima, American Express 
or Discover card. Most orders shipped within 
48 hours (source code: 39537). 

Order By Mail: 

Use your credit card and be sure to include 
your account number and expiration date. Or 
send a check or money order payable to 
Playboy. Mail to Playboy, R0. Box 809, Dept. 
39537, Itasca, Illinois 60143-0809. 

There is a $2 shipping charge per total order. Illinois 
residents add 6.75% sales tax. Canadian residents 
please add 53 additional per poster. Sorry, no other 
foreign orders or currency accepted. 
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MR. GREEN JEANS 

Sure, denim's comfortable to wear, 
but did you know you can write on it? 
Stefan Watson— owner of a specialty 
paper company and neighbor to the 
Levi Strauss factory in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico— found the plant was dis- 
carding a million pounds of cotton scrap 
a year. He bought the remnants and last 
year produced 100,000 pounds of quali- 
ty Denim Paper. Now Levi Strauss uses 
paper made from the seal of its pants for 
letterhead stationery and memos. The 
jean giant no longer discards any denim 
and its wasteline has been trimmed by 
a third. 

MALCOLM X'ED 

Claiming that the civil rights leader 
was treated too glibly in the script, the 
all-African-American cast of an adult 
film walked off the set, demanding a 
rewrite. The feature was tentatively 
titled — what else ? — Malcolm XXX. 

WONK IF YOU VOTED FOR BILL 

With the arrival of the Clinton-Gore 
administration, wonk — particularly the 
policy wonk — is the Nineties’ new term 
to describe a humorless politician. We 
soon expect to see the phrase applied to 
those outside the Beltway, as in: 

Wink wonk: expert flirter. 

Wank wonk: serious masturbator. 

Monk wonk: student of monasticism. 

Honk wonk: traffic engineer. 

Bonk wonk: sexologist. 

Thonk wonk: sound-effects guru. 

Bronc wonk: rodeo star. 

Franc wonk: arbitrage whiz. 

Zonk wonk: Ooonesbury addict. 

PUFF PIECE OF THE MONTH 

Two Florida men have announced that 
they're setting up an airline specifically 
for smokers. Once they get off the 
ground, Smokers Express flight atten- 
dants will offer free cigarettes along with 
free burgers and free movies. The pair 

ing laws by structuring the company as a 


club, with a $25 annual fee, rather than 
as a commercial airline. Their strategy 
also includes a plan to sell advertising 
space on the planes' exteriors. While to- 
bacco companies still can’t advertise on 
the air, they may soon be able to adver- 


HOOVER VAN 

Nature abhors a vacuum. A Colorado 
inventor has created a machine that 
sucks up pesky prairie dogs from their 
burrows and transfers them to a truck 
for release elsewhere. The animals are 
apparently unharmed by the process but 
are described as "somewhat confused.” 
The business, called Doe-Gone, is going 
full blast. 

OVERNIGHT POLES 

Poland's current best-selling book. 
Erotic Immunity: The Memoirs of Anastazja 
P., was written by a woman who claims 
to have taken several Polish lawmakers 
as lovers while posing as a foreign cor- 
respondent for a French newspaper. 
The scandalous diary details her under- 
cover liaisons with various members of 



parliament, including a politician who 
espouses Catholic values. When 200,000 
copies were sold in two days, embar- 
rassed pols asked for an investigation 
into the writer's identity and veracity. 
Anastazja P. allegedly joined the press 
corps wearing black stilettos, sheer black 
stockings and a smartly cut suit. Her 
alias may have been aristocratic, but one 
journalist claimed he knew' she wasn't a 
countess when she applied her makeup 
in public. 

A REAL MONKEY SUIT 

The last nail in French imperialism: 

A large orangutan in a Borneo park 
grabbed a French tourist, pulled off his 
pants, shirt and underwear and ran into 
the woods with the clothes. 

BEDTIME READING 

Wearing rubber gloves, we recently 
thumbed through the Encyclopedia of Un- 
usual Sex Practices, by Brenda Love. 
Among the more spirited entries: pecat- 
liphilia — sexual arousal one gets from 
sinning, harpaxophilia — arousal from 
being robbed, and nasophilia — arousal 
from the sight, touch or act of licking 
your partner's nose. The book also de- 
tails various forms of mutilation, dys- 
functions and awesome sex devices. The 
encyclopedia was reviewed by an editor- 
ial board of 15 internationally known 
sexologists — so everyone can confidently 
identify secret passions with words that 
sound great in the dark. 

IT’S A MAD, MAD, MAD, MAD 
ART WORLD 

Cleaning house became a profitable 
gesture at Mad magazine recently. More 
than 300 pieces of art, including favo- 
rites such as Fantaslecch Voyage, The Odd- 
father and Star Blecch, were sold at a 
Christie's auction and attracted more 
than $600,000. Mad editor Nick Meglin 
said that the sale not only raised money 
so that Mad could remain advertise- 
ment-free but also improved the level of 
acceptance of Christie's in the art world. 
“They have an auction for Van Gogh one 15 
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most 30 percent of 
American teenagers 
lose their virginity 
soon after the end of 
the school year in 
June or July. 

QUOTE 

“We finally have a 
president our own 
age we can imagine 
having sex with.” — 

CHERYL RUSSELL, EDI* 

Report, ON THE CHANGING of the guard 


Percentage in- 
crease last year in 
number of taxpayers 
who filed returns 
electronically: 45. 


NICE HOBBY 

Percentage of his 
annual income that 
Arnold Palmer earns 
playing golf: 1: that 
Michael Jordan 
earns playing basket- 
ball: 11; that Andre 
■ Agassi earns playing 
i tennis: 18; that Evan- 
I der Holyfield earns 
boxing: 96. 


HOME SWEET CAR 

According to a Gallup Poll, per- 
centage of Americans who give their 
cars pet names: 15. 


According to a recent study of sex- 
ual habits in China, percentage of 
couples who have made love only 
while wearing clothes: 87; who con- 
sider masturbation immoral: 80; who 
have had premarital sex: 23. 


Percentage of people who have 
sung in their cars: 8 1 ; who have made 
obscene gestures at or remarks to 
other drivers: 67; eaten a meal while 
driving: 42; slept overnight in their 
cars: 36; read while driving: 8; fallen 
asleep at the wheel: 7; have a televi- 
sion in their cars: 3. 

AT THE TROUGH 

Number of federal employees who 
earn more than $100,000 annually: 
1 1 ,000; who earn more than $75,000: 
65,000. Percentage of those earning 
more than $100,000 who don't work 
in Congress or the White House: 92. 


THAT'S FINE 

Size of fine levied by the FCC on 
Howard Stern’s employer for Stern's 
discussion of erections, masturbation 
and homosexual sex during his 
morning radio show: $600,000; by 
the NBA on Charles Barkley for 
accidentally spitting on an eight-year- 
old girl: $10,000: by French Open 
officials on John McEnroe for swear- 
ing during his loss in the tourna- 
ment's first round, $7500; by the state 
of Texas on a man arrested for pos- 
session of four automatic weapons 
and five silencers: $1000. 


TAXING TRIVIA 

According to a study by the Gener- 
al Accounting Office, percentage of 
callers to IRS assistance lines last year 
who heard a busy signal or were put 
on hold and hung up: 70. 


Amount the federal government 
fined Michael Milken: $600 million; 
Exxon, for environmental crimes: 
$125 million; Rockwell International, 
for safety violations at a plutonium 
plant in Colorado: $18.5 million. 


Percentage of tax forms requested 
last year that took longer than two 
weeks to arrive: 67; in 1991: 26. 


Amount of Exxon's fine that was 
described as tax-deductible in a plea 
agreement: $100 million. — chiprowe 


week, then Degas, then Giorgione, and 
we felt these people were not at the level 
of Mad art. Now Christie's is considered 
legitimate.” 

FINGERING THE MOB 

Japanese mobsters arc sometimes 
identifiable by missing pinkies — digits 
chopped oflT as punishment or in rituals 
to exhibit loyalty. The Washington Post 
now reports that there is an orthopedic 
surgeon who, for $6000, will lake a toe 
from an ex-gangster's foot and graft it 
onto his hand. Again, Japan leads the 
way in digital research. 


In an unrelated story, rumor has it 
that a godfather of the Colombo crime 
family was infected with HIV after re- 
ceiving a blood transfusion from a mem- 
ber of his own gang. This has caused 
great concern among the membership, 
since during the initiation rites of the 
family, gang members ritually mingle 
their blood. Warns a medical consultant 
to Interpol, "Unless the Mafia immedi- 
ately begins to practice safe omertd, the 
crime movement will be as extinct as the 
dinosaur inside of 20 years.” 

THE NEXT BABERAHAM LINCOLN? 

A Yorba Linda, California city council 
candidate thought he was running an 
excellent campaign last November. 
However, he hadn’t counted on the pop- 
ularity of the Wayne's World movie, whose 
admirers apparently were responsible 
for swiping more than 300 cardboard 
campaign signs. It should have come as 
no surprise to the candidate, since his 
name is Mark Schwing. 

CYBERSEX KITTEN 

If not for a loving ex-boyfriend, writer 
Lisa Palac could be another Cloria 
Steinem. It seems that one minute for- 
mer antiporn activist Palac was giving 
her college boyfriend an ultimatum to 
get rid of his stash or adult videos and 
the next minute he'd persuaded her to 
watch one with him. "When I could 
finally watch a movie and get so turned 
on that I could masturbate and have an 
orgasm, it was like a revelation,” says 
Palac. She then decided that rather than 
revile erotica, she'd try to improve it. 
Palac switched to film school and wrote, 
directed and starred in a sex film for her 
senior thesis. “My parents just flipped 
out when they came up for the gradua- 
tion ceremony," she says. Today, she's 29 
and editor of the new San Francisco- 
based erotica-meets-technology maga- 
zine Future Sex. Some of the best stuff is 
in the editorials written by Palac, who re- 
cently professed in print, "The last sexu- 
al frontier isn't some intergalactic tactile 
data fuck: It’s your ass." 






The Western Heritage 

presents its first-ever c 

created by award-winning artist Hermon Adams. 

S teadfast against the wind and with the courage of a 

thousand years, he sits triumphandy astride his horse. Proud, 
confident, bold. . .a man of peace fighting a neverending battle 
with the elements. 

“Spirit of the West Wind." Presented by the prestigious 
Western Heritage Museum and created by award-winning master 
of Native American art Hermon Adams. In the tradition of the 
most prized collectibles, this heirloom collector plate is crafted 
of fine porcelain and lavished with breathtaking color. It is hand- 
numbered and bordered in 24 karat gold. And each imported 
plate bears the artists signature mark on its reverse side. 

Priced at just $29.50, this Limited Edition will be closed 


A Limited Edition Collector Plate. 
Hand-Numbered and Bordered in 24 Karat Gold. 

The Franklin Mint Please mail by May 3 1 , 1993. 

Franklin Center. PA 19091-0001 

Please enter my order for S pirit of the West Wind by Hermon Adams. 
I need SEND NO MONEY NOW. I will be billed S29.50' when my 
plate is ready to be sent. Limit: one plate per collector. 

•pirn nr MU tain tax and S3. 95 for , hipping and hantUiug. 


forever shot just 45 firing days. Available exclusively from 
The Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001. 


TELEPHONE » ( ) 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. If you wtthw return any Franklin Mini 
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r Sure we went to extraordinary lengths to create a superior security system for this source 
unit. After all, consider some of the extraordinary stuff it's there to protect: A Zero Bit 


Detector Mute Circuit 
that Barely perceptible 
cuts it out. A far more 
with triple stage IF 
a six -diode circuit for 
By a two-year warranty 
an authorized Clarion 


DF COURSE IT HAS A 
DETACHABLE FACE PLATE. 


TECHNOLOGY THIS ADVANCED 
10 FALL INTO THE WRONG 


which actually hears 
hiss Between songs and 
powerful tuning system 
for superior FM. And 
Better AM. All Bached 
when installed By 
dealer. It's definitely 


orth getting your hands on. And Beeping other's hands off. Call ( $00 ) 487-9007 to hear more, 
f Our Pro Audio 6770 AM/FM CD Player with a control pane / that comes off ] 



clarion 

Created at it ft a /tea fifty respect for tec ft no fogy and a complete disregard for f imitations. 



WHO CARES ABOUT BUM 
WHEN YOU HAVE 



Imagine the cars you 
see here are not cars at 
all, but rather an air-traffic 
controller’s nightmare 
of stacked-up 747’s. 

Next, picture yourself 
as a pilot whose 
assignment is to outmaneuver them. 

Given the choice, how would you rather accomplish 
your mission? In an aircraft of similar mighty wingspan? 


Or at the controls of | 
a stealth jet fighter? 

We already know 
your answer. 

This, in essence, 
is the principle be- 
hind commuting on 
a BMW motorcycle. A belief that there are no rush hours 
so nasty that they won’t become a blast as the world speeds 
beneath your boots on a powerful, responsive machine. 


PER-TO-BUMPER TRAFFIC 
NO BUMPERS? 
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As evidence, we submit exhibits A, B and C from the 
full BMW lineup of 11 pulse-stirring models. 

The KllOOLT is the ultimate touring machine, deriving 
100 HP from an 1 lOOcc, inline-4 engine. Its sport suspen- 
sion and ABS make awe-inspiring riding seem effortless. 

Or discover the adventures awaiting you beyond the 
next cloverleaf on the K1100RS. An aggressively restyled 
sport touring machine with Motronic engine management, 
ABS and a closed-loop catalytic converter. 

The R100GS PD enduro is a rugged 58 HP on-and off- 


road champion with standard Paralever, "along with ample 
reserves of power to soothe your slightly renegade soul. 

And when you long to escape the gravitational pull of 
city life altogether, these motorcycles will rocket you free 
in a blaze of torque. Accompanied by our 3-year, unlimited 
mileage, limited warranty" and Roadside Assistance Plan." 

For the name of the authorized BMW motorcycle dealer 
nearest you, call 800-345-4BMW. Then come 
in and don a helmet for the test ride of your life. flAJf 
No pilot’s license required WORTH THE 0BSESSI0N.%j# 


FAST TRACKS 




First house. First party. 


Smirnoff. Two glasses. An old fridge that makes great ice. 


Perfect. 


JAZZ 






The Parliament 
Out-Of-This- World 
GETA wy Contest 
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(ii i Mellow in Maui 


-‘lay All Day in St. Trope/. 
Start Jammin’ in Jamaica 
Cut Loose in Rio 


6 Great Places. 

6 Winners Of Trips For T \( 


Enter To Win 


PERFECT RECESS 







T> enter the Parliament Out-Of-This-World Getaway 
Contest, just send 20 Parliament pack UPC’s (as illustrated), pick the place 
you want to visit, and tell us, in 50 words or less, why it represents your perfect getaway. 
Pick any or all of the six places and enter with 20 pack UPC's (for each destination you select), and an 
essay for each. There will be a winner of a trip for two to each destination. 

OFFICIAL CONTEST RULES t To enter the ‘Parliament Ottl-OI-ThB-Worlo Getaway Contest.- complete and sign the omclal entry tom. choose your perfect getaway tram the site choices on the 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 



PARLIAMENT 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


MOVIES 






NOW DIGITAL SOUND FITS IN A CASSETTE BOX. 



DCC. HOW TO HEAR THE FUTURE 


WITHOUT GIVING UP THE PAST. 


VIDEO 
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’I suppose the great- 
est film of all time is 
Citijen Kane," says 

Charlton Heston. 

tor deems the Orson 
Welles classic a must 
for the VCR, he be- 
comes modest when 
it comes to home-viewing his own body of 
work. "I’m never content with any of my 
films," he says. "I always feel I could do it 
better if I could do it again." To what does 
the star of Ben-Hur and Planet uf the Apes 
give his blessings? Laurence Olivier's Hen- 
ry V and Merchant-Ivory’s Howards End. 
"But basically," he says, "I recommend 
whatever good film I've just finished 


VIDEO PRISONER 

As it celebrates its 25-year anniversary, 
TV’s The Prisoner remains a cult hit — on 
tape. Futuristic, allegorical and often just 
weird, the series starred Patrick Mc- 
Coohan (a creator of the show) as Num- 
ber Six, retired spy and unwilling resi- 
dent of a place called the Village. As 
various Number Twos pursue Six, the 
question remains: What does it all 
mean? Some landmark chapters are: 
Arrival: First episode. Number Two wants 
conformity from Number Six — who re- 
fuses. Required viewing if only to appre- 
ciate other episodes. 
chimes of Big Ben: New babe moves in next 
door to Six. Ingenious, taut spy yarn co- 
starring Leo McKern, the best Number 
Two. (Also on vid: the “lost episode” of 
Chimes, with 30 differences.) 

Many Happy Returns: Six finally escapes. 
Almost. Double-surprise-twist at end. 

Do Not Forsake Me Oh My Darling: Six’s 
mind is stolen and put into a new body. 
Naturally, he’s bummed. 

Checkmate: Village courtyard is a chess- 
board, Villagers are the pieces. Six leads 
revolt but gets cornered in own game. 
Fallout: Features bizarre images, fine dia- 
log and the identity of the elusive Num- 
ber One. — REED KIRK RAHLSIANN 

(Tapes from MP1 Home Video, $ 29.98 each.) 

VIDEO GRAB BAG 

Mahalla Jackson: CBS News’ 1974 tribute 
to the gospel great. Also features fellow 
legend Elizabeth Cotten delivering 
Freight Train. 

Tchaikovsky Competition: Violin & Plano: 

Keys and strings duel in Moscow at 1982 
contest. Onstage, the playing is virtuosic; 
backstage, the pressure is intense. 

Thornton Wilder's Our Town: Handsome 


1977 version of stage classic about tum- 
or-century town’s simpler way of life. 
Solid cast includes Hal Holbrook, Ned 
Beatty and Robby Benson. 

Origin of life: Crash course in evolution, 
from sex in the primordial ooze to rare 
footage of the Scopes trial. — chris BALL 
(Tapes from Master Vision, 800-846-0123.) 

LASER FARE 

From the Mansion to your living room. 
This month Image Entertainment adds 
spice to its laser library with Hugh Hefner: 
Once Upon a Time , Lynch and Frost's vid 
bio of our main man. Program tracks 
Hef’s fantastic journey from kitchen- 
table dreamer to king of the hutch. (Also 

available on tape from Uni) MGM/ 

UA’s The Compleat Tux Avery offers every 
cartoon directed by the master of the 
surreal during his 13-year MGM stint. 
Bottom line: Five platters, 100 bucks. . . . 
Terry Gilliam should be pleased: Voy- 
ager's CAV transfer of his Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen is ultracrisp, letter- 
boxed and features tons of extras. De- 
cent disc — but we still want Brazil. 


HOME MOVIES 

We’ve seen a boom in homemade porn 
and homemade videos. Now here come 
homemade features — tossed together by 
vanguard auteurs Matt Mitler, Jennifer 
and Robert Prichard and a wild cast of 


New York performance artists. Distrib- 
uted under the banner "the Movie-of- 
the-Month Club," the low-budget vids 
(lowest: $200, highest: $2500) are shot in 
sequence — often in one day — with all di- 
alog improvised by the actors. 

I Was a Teenage Bride of Christ: Three 
women are desperate to marry, and 
guess who’s their savior. A costume farce 
for lapsed Catholics, with twisted script 
by Ted l.oRusso. 

Monte a Go-Go: Male exotic dancer dreams 
of peace and quiet with his girl, but an 
obsessed male fan is dreaming of a piece 
of him. Laugh riot a-go-go. 

Kid Scorface: Everything joey the thug 
does is dumb. Stupid, too: trouble with 
the mob, nose candy and a tall moll 
named Sandy. Best of the lot. 
les Infants Mlserobles: lo inherit Daddy's 
millions, siblings-in-love Jewel and J im 
have to stay married to others for one 
year. Warped Truffaut, with denoue- 
ment delivered by talking dog. 

Dick and Jane Drop Acid and Die: High 
school sweethearts discover Romeo, Juli- 
et and little colored pills. Out there — but 
not entirely a bad trip. 

Also available: Macbeth, King of Scoutland 
(deranged Boy Scouts, Shakespearean 
plot, Pythonesque camp) and the up- 
coming Alien Sex-Phone Psycho, written by 
Jennifer Prichard, who, by the way, is a 
former Playboy Bunny. — julie besonen 
(All tapes $14.95 from Surf Reality, IJd. 
Call 212-673-4182.) 
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DRAMA 

Of Mice and Man (Gary Sinise and John Malkovich as Stein- 
beck's Depression-era drifters; solid and sad); Light Sleeper 
(drug dealers Dafoe and Sarandon want to go straight; ur- 
bane inner-city grit); Consenting Adults (Kevin Kline's neigh- 
bor talks him into wife swapping; big mistake). 

ACTION 

The Last of the Mohicans (Daniel Day-Lewis is Cooper's 
French and Indian War hero; uneven script, pretty pictures); 
Sneakers (Redford and Poitier lead all-star good guys in 
search of super computer-cracker); A Day In October (1943 
Denmark: D. B. Sweeney hatches anti-Nazi plan; a sleeper). 

COMEDY 

Singles (Matt Dillon and pre-30s Seattleites try to mate; great 
grunge soundtrack); Delicatessen (super of postapocalyptic 
dump turns tenants into chow; dark laughs, subtitled); Mr. 
Saturday Night (Crystal's makeup-laden tour de farce as 
slick nightclub comic; tape includes featurette with outtakes). 

OLDIES 

Vintage triplets from Video Yesteryear: The Three Musketeers 
(1933 version swaps Frenchmen for Brooklyn boys in 12- 
part serial; stars John Wayne); The Three Ages (Keaton skew- 
ers Griffith's Intolerance in side-by-side-by-side romances; 
Buster's best bit: the crumbling car); Three Charlies and One 
Phoneyl (trio of shorts starring Chaplin's Little Tramp— plus 
one by C.C. imitator Billy West; close but no cigar. Bill). 


m 
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the Vintage Series" 



TIMELESS 

SIMPLICITY 

AND 

ULTRA-SOFT 
VINTAGE 
LEATHER. 
FOR THE 
COMFORT OF 
A BYGONE 
ERA. 
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sound like losers when compared with 
CDs. Now the electronics industry is of- 
35 fering the best of both worlds with two 


THE SKIES GET FRIENDLIER 

Press “I" for cocktails, “2" for entree se- 
lection, “3" to choose a movie, "4" to 
send a fax and "5" to call the blonde in 
the row-five window seat. Welcome to 
21 st century air travel, arriving ahead of 
schedule at an airport near you. Using 
an individual touch-sensitive LCD 
screen mounted at each seat, passengers 
will soon be able to select from these 
and other in-flight services, play video 


Looking for a camcorder that doesn't have a viewfinder about the size of a keyhole? 

Then track down Sharp's 1 .9-pound View Cam — the Hi-8mm model is shown here — 
which features a four-inch LCD monitor for on-the-spot viewing and playback. Other 
highlights include a rotating arm-lens for high- and low-angle shots, a wireless remote 
and image stabilization technology (about $2200). • Virtual Vision Sport, a pair of 
black wraparound eyeglasses that look like something the Terminator would wear, has 
a one-inch video display and a reflective lens that create the effect of a 60-inch televi- 
sion screen floating in space. Each pair comes with a TV tuner and is a wireless receiv- 
er for VCR, camcorder and cable hookups ($900). • Carver has just introduced the 
SD/A-3901, the first five-disc CD carousel changer with a vacuum tube (about $650). 
• Terk Technologies' Leapfrog Wireless remote-control range extension system attach- 
es to your remote and allows you to use it up to 1 50 feet from the source ($70). e Back 
Talk from Directed Electronics, a module that connects to your auto security 
system, enables you to program your own voice to sound off when 
someone's tampering with your vehicle: $209 uninstalled. 


games or shop 
from a vast sky catalog. All this could 
turn a 747 into the highest singles bar 
around. United, Northwest and Conti- 
nental will be first out of the gate with 
these new systems. By 1995 it's possible 
you’ll be playing video poker over inter- 
national waters, using your credit card 


MD VERSUS DCC 

Compact discs suffer motion sickness 
and you can't record on them. Cassettes 


recordable digital formats: the digital 
compact cassette from Philips Electron- 
ics and the minidisc from Sony. DCCs 
sound comparable to CDs, and all play- 
er-recorders will play back analog cas- 
settes. The 2 V" MDs also sound great, 
are highly portable and offer much 
quicker access to a specific track. Want to 
know who has confidence in which for- 
mal? Check out in the accompanying 
box who's backing Sony (MD) and who's 
backing Philips Electronics (DCC). 


(shown here) or hang out at Lefty's Bar 
and test your favorite pickup lines. To in- 
crease the fun, you can also create car- 
toonlike characters to represent you on 


the network. Want to be a handsome 
muscle-bound hunk named Leroy? It'll 
cost you $ 1 2.95 monthly for a subscrip- 
tion, which includes 30 hours of on-line 
time. Larry Land will set you back an 
additional $4 per month. 


If you have a modem and an IBM- 
compatible computer that's at least 286/ 
16MHz. check out The Sierra Network. 
An all-graphics, on-line entertainment 
service, TSN looks like an electronic 
neighborhood with a variety of 
buildings and “lands" where you 
can play games or chat with other 
subscribers. In the adults-only Larry 
Land, for example, you can chal- 
lenge someone to a round of black- 
jack, try the Super Sex Machine 
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The Diamond En§lf>ement Ring. How elsexould two months' salary last forever? 

Call the Jewelers of America at 1-800-497-1480 fora free 4@ ’s guide to a diamonds quality and value. 

A diamond is foreygU 
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Cologne for men, 






Introducing New Right Guard Sport Stick. 

A time-release formula for longer lasting odor protection. 
Two new defenses: Spice and Unscented. 

In bold new Wide Sticks. Your move. 

NEW! | 

Anything less would be uncivilized. 


“The best defense 
is not to offend.” 


MANTRACK 





Austin Nichob] 



Tu rkeys are clever 
in the wild. 

But in captivity they're 
positively brilliant. 



WILDTURKEY 

101 proof, real Kentucky. 


MANTRACK 





A Meticulously Engineered Die-Cast Metal Replica 
of One of America’s Greatest Cars 


In 1958— the carefree days of Elvis, soda 
shops and "cruising" — Chevrolet intro- 
duced a car whose name would become a 
legend in the automotive industry 
ImpalalWith its dual headlights, massive 
bumpers.stylishchrometrim. and optional 
'Continental Kit", the "58 Impala turned 
heads on main street America from New 
York to California. 

The Impala's stylish body was 
matched by its interior which featured 
fancy chrome trim and dramatic four- 
color upholstery Under the hood, the "58 
Impala sported theoptional "Super Turbo- 
Thrust" 348 cubic inch engine with triple 
carburetors. It kicked out an impressive 
280 hp. while speeding down the road on 
its super-smooth optional Turboglide" 
transmission 


Chevrolet changed the Impala body 
style for 1959. making the 1958 Impala a 
rare and highly coveted collector car It 
perfectly captures the glamour and the 
glitz of the fabulous '50s. Now you can 
acquire a remarkably detailed replica of 
this fabled classic . . the first of the legend- 
ary Impalas. 

Hand -assembled I 
Over 165 scale parts go into making this 
authentic replica in the large 1:24 scale. 
All the important components — the 
body, chassis, drivetrain and engine 
block — are crafted in metal and polished 
by hand before painting Every single 
component is inspected before the 
replica is hand-assembled and then 
hand-waxed to a showroom-perfect finish. 


A Danbury Mint exclusive. 
Thisextraordinary replica is available ex- 
clusively from the Danbury Mint. You need 
send no money now. Simply return the 
Reservation Application The price of $94.50 
is payable in three monthly installments of 
$31.50. Mail your reservation today. 

RESERVATION APPLICATION 


The Danbury Mini "^r K S»* Please return 
47 Richards Avenue promptly 

Norwalk. CT 06857 

Please accept my Reservation Application for the 
1958 Chevrolet Impala I need send no money now I 
rill pay for my replica in three monthly installments 


□Check here if you want each installment 
charged to your: 

□ VISA □ MasterCard □ Discover □ Am Ex. 
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MEN 


By ASA BABER 



If you’ve fallen behind 
on your resolution to quit. 



You should stop smoking completely before 
using NICOTROL. Do not smoke or use other 
nicotine-containing products while under 
treatment with NICOTROL. Because this 
product, like cigarettes, contains nicotine, 
you should discuss with your doctor other 
ways to quit smoking if you are pregnant or 
nursing ( nicotine can harm your baby) or if 
you have cardiovascular disease. If you are 
taking any prescription medications or are 
under a doctor’s care for any condition, you 
should discuss with your doctor the potential 
risks of using this product. There may be 
other risks associated with the use of this 
product. Do not use this product for more 
than 5 continuous months. 


INFORMATION HOTLINE: 1-800-284-81 18 


From Parke-Davis 


Systemic delivery of I3mg/day over 16 hours 


PO- 1 1 3-JA-8483* A 1 (0 ' 3) 


NEW YEAR 


Spring 

ahead with 
the help of 
your doctor and 

e “ Waking-Hours ”* 
e patch! 

NICOTROL is part of a comprehensive 
behavioral smoking cessation program 

NICOTROL is the only nicotine patch specifically 
developed to be worn only during waking hours 
and then removed at bedtime 
Available by prescription only, NICOTROL is indicated 
as an aid to smoking cessation for the relief of nicotine 
withdrawal symptoms 


_ NICOTROL 

mM (NICOTINE TRANSDERMAL SYSTEM) 
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MCOTROL 

(NICOTINE TRANSDERMAL SYSTEM) 



Apply one NICOTROL patch upon awakening and remove at bedtime 


Dose* 

Duration 

Start: NICOTROL™ 15 mg/day 

4-12 weeks 

Step-down: 10 mg/day 

2-4 weeks 

Step-down: 5 mg/day 

2-4 weeks 


•The recommended dosage is 12 weeks (8-2-2). 


For more information, call 1-800-284-8118 



WOMEN 

By CYNTHIA HEIMEL 



NETWORKING 
WITH WOLVES 



THE STOLAR SYSTEM. 



The Russian Phenomenon. 





THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


NO JUSTICE 


who altered john rabun's letter to judith reisman? 


Dr. Judith Reisman is the ultimate 
renaissance woman: a former song- 
writer for Captain Kangaroo turned 
anliporn propagandist, a gay-bashing 
agent provocateur turned art critic. 
What a piece of work is Judith. Just 
when we thought we knew every- 
thing about her, a Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act inquiry turned up a gem. 

Remember that Dr. Reisman came 
to fame as the researcher most be- 
loved by the religious right. During 
the Reagan era she received a grant 
to study images of children 
in playboy, Penthouse and Hus- 
tler. The Justice Department 
shelved the results (you can 
view the final draft in a seclud- 
ed reading room). The study 
became the laughingstock of 
Washington. Not surprisingly, 
an Executive Summary was most 
readily available from the 
American Family Association 
for $2. Reisman, you may re- 
call, reported that playboy 
used cut-and-paste photo- 
montage techniques to attach 
the heads of 20-year-olds to 
the bodies of 16-year-olds, and 
vice versa. Someone was famil- 
iar with cut-and-paste forgery: 

It wasn't playboy. The Summa- 
ry included a copy of a letter 
praising Reisman from John 
Rabun, Jr., deputy director of 
the National Center for Miss- 
ing & Exploited Children. 

(The Center, identified as a 
group that "could almost be a 
parody of a public interest 
group” by The New Republic in 
1988, is the source of the myth 
that a million kids disappear 
every year.) 

It seems that someone had tried to 
prop up the credibility of Reisman's 
report by doctoring the Center’s let- 
terhead to imply endorsement by the 
Justice Department, playboy’s law- 
yers noticed the falsification, and in 
1992 we notified the Justice Depart- 
ment. playboy’s Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act request uncovered the Jus- 
tice Department’s response. On July 
14, 1992, Waller W. Barbee, general 
attorney of the office of general coun- 


sel of the Justice Department, 

Reisman: 

“It has come to our attention that head does 
two documents are apparendy being 
circulated that indicate your study, 


contain the term U.S. 
Department of Justice. In fact, from 
examining the original letter, it ap- 


Playboy, Penthouse and Hustler Maga- Center's letterhead implies that the 
s, has been endorsed by the De- National Center for Missing & Ex- 


Moreover, on or about May 24, 
1988, you were notified by the Cen- 
ter’s [name deleted] that he 
considered this alteration to 
the Center’s letter to be in- 
accurate, inappropriate and 
misleading, as well as a gross 
misrepresentation of the facts. 
We understand further that 
he requested that you delete 
any reference to the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice and re- 
frain from publishing the let- 
ter as a whole. 

“Additionally, a second doc- 
ument, the Executive Summary 
of Images of Children, Crime and 
Violence m Playboy, Penthouse 
and Hustler Magazines, is also 
misleading. The Executive 
Summary contains a reproduc- 
tion of the letter referred to 
above. In the contents, this 
document lists a 'Letter from 
John B. Rabun, Jr., deputy di- 
rector, National Center for 
Missing & Exploited Children, 
I.S. Department of Justice.’ 
Again, this represents the Center as 
being a part of the Department of J us- 

Reisman's attorney responded on 
August 4, 1992: "Unfortunately, your 
office has been misled, perhaps by 
misrepre- those eager to see Dr. Reisman and 
her work discredited, and I would 
copy of like to clarify the points raised in your 
a letter dated March 24, 1988, ad- letter. The Executive Summary you re- 
dressed to you from the deputy direc- fer 
tor of the National Center for Missing mat ... 

& Exploited Children. The letter ap- Association. That organization be- 
pears to be written on the Center’s lieved that the National Center for 
letterhead. However, the letterhead Missing Sc Exploited Children was 
has been altered by inserting beneath affiliated with the Department of 



ments clearly 
distort the depart- 
ment’s position and ap- 

sentation of fact. 

“The first document 
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BUFF BLUFF 

Currently only two states 
have laws against nudity in 
public places: New York and 
Indiana. Bill Skaggs, a legisla- 
tor from Northland. Missouri, 
would add Missouri to the list, 
with an unusually draconian 
penalty: up to ten years in jail. 
The usual suspects are behind 
the bill: the religious right and 
naysaying neo-feminists. They 
have combined their prurient 
interests to form an orga- 
nization called the Coalition 
Against Pornography. 

You’ve done some fine pieces 
on the insidious effects of cen- 
sorship, particularly "Catha- 
rine MacKinnon: Again” (The 
Playboy Forum, August). Many of 
the points in that article apply 
to the lunacy of criminalizing 
public nudity. My days of fre- 
quenting striptease joints are 
long past, but I continue to be 
fascinated by the nudity taboo 
and its influence on American 
society. Plainly, the Missouri ini- 
tiadve amounts to censorship. 
David L. Bitters 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas 


INTERNAL REPAIRS 

Many thanks for your article 
on mandatory sentencing (“A 
Criminal System of Justice," 

The Playboy Forum, September). 

As many voices as possible 
should protest such a judicial 
travesty. To that end, the most 
important criminal-justice bill 
of the year was introduced in 
Congress the day before it adjourned. 
In October of last year, representatives 
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Artist Mike McNeilly, who likes I 
sues big, hung this 50-foot-high banner on the 
side of the playboy building in West Hollywood, 
California to symbolize art attacking AIDS. 


(The Playboy Forum, December). 
For more than 50 years I plead- 
ed with Catholic authorities 
for compassion, understanding 
and help in dealing with prob- 
lems caused by physical and 
sexual abuse at the hands of 
priests, brothers and nuns. 
Wherever I turned for help, I 
found the church was not re- 
sponsible or accountable to the 
victims of such molestation. 
Things are changing now, but 
the challenge is for all Catholics 
to be honest in admitting that 
sins against children happened, 
and may happen again, under 
the blanket of secrecy and cler- 
gy privilege. My only fear is 
that, lacking the courage, the 
church and shocked Catholics 
will once again sweep the prob- 
lem under the rug. 

Lou Torok 

West Liberty, Kentucky 

PERSPECTIVE 

As your magazine has point- 
ed out in the past, not all femi- 
nists oppose female eroticism. 
At the 1992 conference for the 
New York State chapter of 
the National Organization for 
Women, member Karen Weis- 
berg stormed out of a work- 
shop on pornography. She 
accused the presenters of dan- 
gerous behavior in their sup- 
port for government censor- 
ship of publications such as 
PLAYBOY. Weisberg stressed that 
eventually the same federal 
watchdog may be just as eager 
feminist and homosexual 


Write to your legislators about manda- 
tory sentencing and let them know that groups. Why hasn't this dawned 
Don Edwards (D-Cal.) and Ed Jenkins you expect them to pay attention to the the Dworkin-MacKinnon guerrilla bri- 
(D-Ga.) introduced a bill to abolish all bill. We need everybody's help to make gade? On the basis of Weisberg's 
" ' this law. It is the most direct 


wards and Jenkins summed up their 
argument against mandatory mini- 
mums by slating that the policy is cre- 
ating huge numbers of new prisoners 
that an already overburdened system 
cannot accommodate. The introduc- 
tion of a bill is a giant step toward vic- 
tory. It is the first time in five years that 
any member of Congress has dared to 
state that mandatory minimums aren’t 
working and called for an end to them. 
There is no guarantee that the bill will 
pass, so we must keep up the pressure 
at each step of the legislative process. 


freedom available to people serving feminists. 

Julie Stewart 
President 
Families Against 
Mandatory Minimums 


lightened outrage, there's hope for 


BAD CONNECTION 

Since Magic Johnson announced his 
HIV infection in 1991, calls to AIDS 
hodines have increased tenfold. More 


t sinfulness and 


it study conducted by Dr. John 


rt piety. Similarly, it will survive the Baxter and Dr. Steven Gluckman of 
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and inconsistent responses to basic 
queries. There are no standardized re- 
sponses among the various agencies 
dispensing information, and the guide- 
lines of the Centers for Disease Control 
are largely ignored in favor of convey- 
ing personal opinion rather than med- 
ical fact. Baxter and Gluckman urge 
that state and federal legislation set 
standards for training (the mostly vol- 
unteer) hotline workers. In the mean- 

Linda Solomon 

Canoga Park, California 

Has a decade of AIDS changed sexu- 
al behavior? Recent studies in Britain 
and France tracked patterns of con- 
dom use and number of partners. Re- 
searchers found that young people 
(ages 18 to 19) had the most wide- 
spread and consistent condom use. 
About 80 percent of young men and 48 
percent of young women used con- 
doms at least once in the past year. But 
the numbers were lower for older par- 
ticipants. In the United States, studies 
done by the National AIDS Behavioral 
Surveys found that condom use was 
relatively low among those reporting 
HIV risk factors. Only 17 percent of 
those with multiple sex partners, 12.6 
percent of those with risky sex partners 
and 10.8 percent of untested transfu- 
sion recipients used condoms all the 
time. Overall in the U.S., researchers 
concluded that current HlV-preven- 
tion programs have reached hetero- 
sexuals with multiple sex partners but 
have failed to reach many other groups 
at high risk of HIV infection. Guess it’s 
back to the drawing board. 

John Jacks 

New Rochelle, New York 

VIDEO VETO UPSET 

Before adjourning in 1992, Con- 
gress accomplished something it failed 
to do more than 30 times before: over- 
ride a veto by President Bush. Unfor- 
tunately, the law, the Cable Television 
Consumer Protection and Competition 
Act, will impose a variety of new con- 
tent restrictions on both public-access 
and leased-access cable programming. 
For the first time, local cable operators 
can ban materials that they believe con- 
tain "patently offensive” depictions of 
sexual conduct. Additionally, the new 
law requires the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to segregate suppos- 
edly "indecent" programming to a sin- 


gle channel, which will be unavailable 
to viewers unless they request it. As a 
result, important and socially useful in- 
formation about sexuality and sexual 
politics, including AIDS education, will 
probably be banned. The new law also 
directs the FCC to ban from public- 
access channels, as well as those that 
carry educational or governmental 
programming, any shows containing 
“sexually explicit conduct, or material 
soliciting or promoting unlawful con- 
duct." As questionable as these restric- 
tions are on constitutional grounds, 
they are particularly troubling because 
they contradict the original purpose of 
access channels — to provide a public 
“electronic forum" for citizens to ex- 
press themselves freely. The FCC is 
currendy writing rules for implement- 
ing the new restrictions. The ACLU 
has joined with the Alliance for Com- 
munity Media, the Alliance for Com- 
munications Democracy and People 
for the American Way in filing a brief 
before the FCC that will argue that 
the new law is unconstitutional. The 


groups will urge adoption of rules that 
are as respectful as possible of free 
expression. 

Marjorie Heins and Jon Cummings 
ACLU Arts Censorship Project 
New York, New York 

MINOR DETAILS 

A series of controversial Playboy Fo- 
rum articles questioned the govern- 
ment's approach to child porn (e.g., 
“The Myth of Kid Porn," September 
1988). Last year the Supreme Court 
rapped the knuckles of the Postal Ser- 
vice for conducting sting operations on 
people ordering erotica. Now the 
judges of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit have said 
the basic law used in the sting is uncon- 
stitutional as it applies to distribution 
and/or receipt. This important ruling 
could mean dozens of overturned con- 
victions of people sentenced under the 
faulty law. What was once controversial 
has now become common sense. 

Hayes Richardson 
Washington, D.C. 
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READER RESPONSE 


RUBBER STAMPS 

Those Damned filmmakers are at it 
again (“Damned in the U.S.A.," The 
Playboy Forum, May 1992). Paul Yule and 
Jonathan Stack of Damned in the U.S.A. 
fame are developing Rubber Talk, a fea- 
ture-length documentary about con- 
doms. Yule and Stack have started re- 
searching archival material and have 
held casting calls for people willing to 
share personal condom stories. Just wait 
until Wildmon gets hold of this. 

Jesse North 
Herndon, Virginia 

PAT SCHROEDER 

Colorado Congresswoman Patricia 
Schroeder, a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee, has the mil- 
itary cowering in the wake of the Tail- 
hook scandal. It dare not do anything to 
displease Schroeder regarding the mili- 
tary's treatment of women. One of the 
things that displeases Schroeder is that 
Charles McDowell, an experienced Air 
Force criminal investigator, developed a 
subjective checklist for helping detec- 
tives evaluate the legitimacy of rape alle- 
gations when stories are inconsistent 
with other evidence. McDowell believes 
that falsely accusing a man of rape is a 
crime as reprehensible as rape itself and 
that the former happens about as often 
as the latter. McDowell’s work is well-re- 
spected among law-enforcement special- 
ists and his methodology is already used 
by several local investigators. Neverthe- 
less, Schroeder, more experienced in 
ideological rhetoric than methodical 
criminal investigation, issued a letter to 
Defense Secretary Dick Cheney calling 
McDowell’s work "idiotic.” Schroeder 
further speculated that' the Pentagon’s 
lack of a statistical tracking system for 
rape accusations really communicated 
that it "didn't care." When Schroeder’s 
office was asked the questions “Are false 
allegations of rape a serious problem?" 
and “If yes, how should law enforcement 
go about distinguishing false allegations 
from legitimate ones?" there was no re- 
sponse. Does this silence communicate 
that, until the Pentagon cares, a false ac- 
cusation is better than none at all? 

Jack Rammer 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
There is a vast middle ground that exists be- 
tween rape and false accusations of rape. It is 
important that the burden of proof remain 
with the victim. But that is a far cry from 
blaming the victim. Recent studies do indicate 
a higher incidence of rape in some of the ser- 
vices than in society at large. 


Voting frauds 

The radical religious right has been born again, but now it’s wield- 
ing ballots instead of Bibles. In response to the radical right’s stealth 
campaign to take over school boards and county governments, the In- 
stitute for First Amendment Studies published Challenging the Christ- 
ian Right— The Activist's Handbook as a tool to help identify undercov- 
er conservatives. 

The institute is also compiling a nationwide religious-right data 
bank, which so far includes 1000 groups and 7000 religious-right ac- 
tivists. The handbook is available for $20 through The Institute for 
First Amendment Studies, P.O. Box 589, Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts 01230, 413-274-3786. 

The Activist’s Handbook suggests that the following list of buzzwords 
and phrases typically found in Christian campaign literature and 
speeches should raise red flags among concerned voters everywhere: 
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NEWSFRONT 


what’s happening in the sexual and social arenas 


FINGER FOOD 

san Diego— A superior court jury has 
awarded $300,000 to a couple unlawful- 
ly held for making obscene gestures at a 



police helicopter. The chopper flew in. hov- 
ered and shone a powerful searchlight on 
the couple while they barbecued in their 
backyard. To drive the copter off. the pair 
extended their middle fingers. Almost im- 
mediately, 15 police officers raided the 
property. The couple sued when no charges 
were filed. 

PHONY SEX? 

san Francisco — A press release from 
Consumer Action, a citizen watchdog 
group, warns that some 900 telephone 
numbers are defrauding their customers. 
"Despite highly suggestive titles and pic- 
tures of half-naked women in many ads, " 
the group says, the services provided only 
“tame, nonsexual conversation." 

TEACHIN6 TOOLS 

Sydney — The Washington Blade re- 
ports that the Australian Federation of 
AIDS Organizations is seeking donations 
of used dildos for use as teaching tools in 
Thailand, Malaysia and other developing 
countries. The safe-sex educators say using 
carrots, bananas or other phallic foods just 
doesn’t get the message across. 

Albany, new York — One source of dil- 
dos may be the office of the New York Di- 


vision of Youth, where someone decided 
to replace its teaching aids — plastic ba- 
nanas — with models of praises. But high- 
er-ups found out about the change and or- 
dered the realistic versions pul in storage. 

RUBBER SOUL LESS 

new YORK city — A new national study 
from the Alan Guttmacher Institute re- 
vealed that sexually active adolescent girls 
with two or more sexual partners have in- 
creased from 39 percent in the Seventies to 
62 percent as of 1988. Overall, the survey 
found that only one in five females insisted 
on condoms, and that condom use did 
not increase among females with multiple 
partners. These findings raised concerns 
in the health-care community that people 
are still not taking the risk of disease 

Washington. D.c. — Meanwhile, the 
world’s largest condom distributor — the 
U.S. government — will be passing out 
fewer rubbers to the 70-odd countries it 
services. Pakistan, for instance, is losing 
its free condoms because of its aggressive 
nuclear program, which should teach that 
government a lesson. The U.S. is also 
phasing out the smaller-sized rubbers that 
were distributed as a matter of tradition, 
not physiology, in several Asian countries. 

RIGHI HAND OF GOD? 

SAN FRANCISCO— /« the annual meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Religion, 
religious scholars offered some revisionist 
thought on sexuality. Scott Haldeman of 
the Union Theological Seminary told a 
men's studies seminar: “Masturbation . . 
is a spiritual practice for me, a way to ex- 
press my yearning for love and life. ’’ At 
an earlier seminar. Art Mielke of Lees Col- 
lege in Jackson, Kentucky also urged a 
more open discussion of what some call 
"self-pleasuring , " especially in connection 
with sexually explicit materials. "If Chris- 
tianity is to speak to men about the holistic 
possibilities of sex, ” Mielke told members of 
the academy, “it cannot afford to drive 
them into hypomlical silence about the 
fantasies that shape their sexual desires. " 

SOUND OFF 

Santa ana. California — Newly re- 
leased military records indicate that a 
woman in the Army is 50 percent more 


likely to be raped than her civilian coun- 
terpart. Women 's rights advocates say that 
this finding by the Army, and the conspicu- 
ous silence of the other branches of service, 
calls for a complete accounting of sexual 
assaults in the armed services. They assert 
that a woman should be at lower risk in the 
more controlled environment of military 
life than in society at large. 

DIVORCE VIRUS 

san Francisco — Having the last laugh 
on his ex-wife's computer may cost a dis- 
gruntled man a bundle. The Sonoma 
County Sheriff’s Department charged the 
divorced man with three felony counts of 
introducing a computer contaminant, af- 
ter he sent his former spouse a computer 
disk as a cure for her computer problem. 
Instead, it introduced a virus that replaced 
$ 8000 worth of software and manuscripts 
with one vengeful limerick. 

Ill FORM 

Bangkok — This city, known for its va- 
riety of available sex, has discovered a new 
twist. Bangkok police say that some local 
transvestite prostitutes are knocking out 
their customers with a powerful tranquil- 



izer smeared on their nipples. Two men 
who were robbed claimed they had been 
drugged, and one arrested suspect admit- 
ted that he had employed the specially 
treated nipples when the intended victim 
was a nondrinker. 
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THE PLEASURE , 

a sex therapist talks about 


Images flicker on a TV set: Intense 
white light floods an alley, scrapes 
across the brick walls. It leaves a daz- 
zling sheen on the wet city street. Film- 
makers use this kind of light to indicate 
the supernatural, the land beyond the 
end of the map. This is the realm of the 
mystic and the magical. 

A physically sculpted man presses 
a voluptuous woman against one of the 
brick walls. He pulls her short, red knit 
dress down from her breasts, 
up over her hips. What the 
light doesn't touch, his hands, 
mouth and penis caress. 

Across the alley, a tall wom- 
an holds a man spellbound, 
one hand on his penis. She 
idly strokes it into erection as 
she watches the other couple. 
Shadows of the four dance 
crazily on the pavement. 

The light from this scene 
fills a bedroom somewhere in 
America. A man's hand search- 
es a woman's body, looking for 
the place where the images be- 
come arousal. She reaches for his penis 
and strokes it with the same offhand at- 
tention as the woman on the screen. 
The man and the woman gaze from 
the screen to each other and back, their 
breaths quickening. 

The man enters her from the rear, 
growling as a panther appears on the 
screen. She grunts a sound she never 
makes when dressed. Now the shadows 
dancing crazily are this couple's. The 
gruff, compelling movements are 
theirs and the driving need for intensi- 
ty theirs, loo. Their sex now has the 
rough feel of brick, the tension of the 
alley and the growl of the wild cat. 
None of these sensations was pres- 
ent before the couple, who felt a casual 
sexual interest but no urgent drive, 
pushed the VCR's play button. 

This scenario is replayed in as many 
as 50 million American homes each 
year. This is how real people experi- 

Now, imagine two lab coat-clad sci- 
entists bursting into the room. They 
ask the lovers to sit on a jury in a mock 
rape trial, to complete a questionnaire 


that probes their "callousness toward 
women.” Worse, imagine a crowd of 
lawyers and right-wing moralists barg- 
ing in to allege that the woman is a vic- 
tim of the porn video. 

These two scenarios masquerading 
as scientific inquiry tell us nothing 
about sex or porn in real life. Oddly 
enough, even liberals who defend porn 
by arguing that, because sex is natural, 
images of sex are natural miss the 


point. Nothing that comes with an FBI 
warning is natural. An X-rated movie 
is a key to a door into a sexually en- 
hanced realm. 

Porn helps real people, alone or with 
one another, get hot and get off. For 
this, porn is damned and its users are 
smeared. And people who know noth- 
ing about sex — people afraid of sex — 
have constructed frightening tales to 
explain why. Those stories tell us only 
about the fear and nothing about the 
eroticism. 


"What do I like about watching ex- 
plicit videos?” a curly-haired mother 
standing in line at a video store asks 
rhetorically. “I like that they make my 
husband so hot that he gets into all of 
sex, not just fucking. Frankly, 1 get into 
it, too. I also like that how I look isn't 
such a big deal. The important thing is 
that I'm really into it, which I am." 


After you criticize the weak plots, the 
predictable camera angles and the con- 


trived come shots of porn videos, one 
thing remains: sex. The experience 
usually starts with lush bodies, but 
that’s just the scenery. The people in 
these bodies are enthusiastic: They 
seem deeply touched by an erection, a 
perfect ass, a teaspoon of come — things 
that society says don’t touch anyone 
that deeply. 


can't” or “call back next Friday.” No 
one needs a reason to have sex — the 
characters in porn videos break into 
sex the way characters in musicals 
break into song. There's little plot 
justification — the desire is simply to 
please the audience. 

This is different from most people's 
sexual experiences yet very close to 
their sexual fantasies. It's a vision of 
sex not as a source of tension or as 
an object of barter or as something 
spooned out as a favor — but as a source 
of pleasure, arousal, response. It’s a vi- 
sion of sex basic to life. 

It's more complex, though, because 
it isn't simply sex — it's available sex. 
Sex so bountiful that genitalia are in- 
terchangeable. In this world, people 
get enough sex and pleasure, no mat- 
ter who they are or who they are 
with or where they are. 


“Sure, videos are a great fantasy," 
says Julio, a member of a San Francisco 
men's group. “What 1 really like about 
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i OF WATCHING 

viewing porn By MARTY KLEIN 



these women is their attitudes. When you, it’s OK. That takes a lot m 


you look at these ladies, you knov 
things: They're proud of their bodies 
and they love sex." 


In adult life, there is a boundary be- 
tween everyday reality and the hyper- 
reality of an erotic encounter. Crossing 
from the everyday into the erotic ex- 


e guts 


t people admit.' 

Plugging in an X-rated video de- 
clares your willingness to experiment, 
to open your mind to other ideas, your 
body to other energies. The actors are 
doing seriously sexual things, some un- 
usual, some rare and inexplicable, but 
all compelling for the enthusiasm 
brought to bear. 

Videos are also a safe way to broach 


the unmentionable. When used posi- 
tively, videos provide an uninhibited 
model, a sexual menu, for a hesitant 
partner who needs help pushing away 
self-consciousness. 

Want to discover a partner’s sexual 
thoughts? Give her the remote control. 
Does she fast-forward through the 
woman-woman scenes? Does she skip 
the attempts at plot or character devel- 
opment? Are you both embarrassed by 
the dialog, or does it draw you in? 
Some couples develop favorite 
fuck scenes they enjoy over the 

“They're playing our song." 

Do you have a dependable 
scene that always makes you say, 
“Now that’s what I call sex"? How 
could you not share it with a part- 
ner? And who in good conscience 
could call this communication de- 
grading or coercive? Charges that 
videos dehumanize women typ- 
ically come from people— men 
and women — who cannot imagine 
women as lustful sexual beings. 


“I guess we use videos the way we 
used to smoke grass," says an accoun- 
tant. His girlfriend agrees and says, 
“It's an easy way to help us enter an- 
other world, a sexy world we feel we 
belong in but usually drift away from 
during the workweek." 

“It’s a world we feel comfortable in," 
the man says, “one we sort of wish we 
lived in. But, hey, a visit is better than 
nothing at all." 


Whether the video images represent 
what most viewers literally want is be- 
side the point. Most men don't want to 
be in Westerns, but they enjoy feeling 
like cowboys. Similarly, many women 
may want to feel and act lustfully with 
their partner without the inhibition of 
guilt. For many women in America's 
sexually repressive culture, simply ac- 
knowledging their sexual desire with- 
out shame is a huge breakthrough. 
The act of asking for a minute of head 
from a lover can be. for some women. 


pands possibilities and offers access to 
the sexual current below the surface of 
the commonplace. Videos can tap that 
sexual current. When your lover re- 
turns from the store with a copy of 
House of Dreams, it's an announce- 
ment: She (or he) intends to feel sex- 
ual, to desire you, her partner, and 
find satisfaction. She's saying that sex 
is a world worth creating and taking 
seriously. 

Including videos in your sex life 
borrows sexual energy from the 
actors on-screen. You become, like 
Native Americans who would ceremo- 
niously don bearskins to draw on the 
bear spirit, yourself and someone else, 
something greater. 


“Watching erotic videos can be an in- 
vitation to our sexuality — no, to the 
planet's sexuality— to take over the rest 
of us,” says David Steinberg, editor of 
The Erotic Impulse: Honoring the Sensual 
Self. “You have to be willing to trust 
that, wherever that sexual energy leads 
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the equivalent of a porn actress 
spreading her legs for a stranger. 
Both are acknowledgments of sexual 


“I was a late bloomer," recalls one 
of my male patients. "1 didn't have 
sex until I was 2 1 , though I thought 
about it a lot. When I was a senior in 
college, I saw a porn video and it 
blew my mind. I thought, I'm not 
crazy after all. These things I've 
imagined are real. My sexual intu- 
ition has some reality to someone 
else. I'm not hallucinating." 


Watching porn star Deidra Hol- 
land, one envisions sexual bounty 
and concentrated energy. Videos cap- 
ture a world of erotic 
intensity on which lit- 
tle intrudes or dis- 
tracts. This is the erot- 
ic realm as viewers 
imagine and want it to 
be. Videos embody 
the lust we imagine 
we would feel given 
the right opportunity. 

They capture an ex- 
perience that polite 
society tells us doesn't 
exist. And that even 
if it did exist, we 
shouldn’t want it. 


“Most of my fans 
have climaxed with 
me hundreds of times, 
so of course they're 
attached to me,” says 
veteran porn actress 
Nina Hardey. "My fans are part of a 
community. Videos such as mine tell 
them that they aren’t alone, at least 
not sexually. Consciously or not, they 
know that millions of presumably 
normal people enjoy what they en- 
joy. This is valuable for people who 
are isolated by or self-critical about 
their sexuality." 


Ultimately, X-rated videos raise 
questions about what is and isn't sex. 
Does it matter if the desire we take to 
our partner comes from pictures? Is 
arousal better defined as a biological 
event or as heightened conscious- 
ness? If two people give their full 

temporary world that contains on- 


ly sexuality. It makes you won- 
der, though: What other experience, 
what transcendence, is possible when 
you address sexuality with full atten- 
tion? Imagine that you're committed 
to an evening of lust, with video stars 
Ashlyn Gere and Joey Silvera your 
ready servants. What are you, your 
partner, Ashlyn and Joey doing? 

You're disappearing. You're focus- 
ing so deeply on a single aspect 
of existence — sex — that the world 
melts away. But don’t stop. Now the 
boundaries defining self are melting. 
Whose skin is that, hers or yours? 
Whose mouth? 

With the self gone, sex is pure 
meditation, pure ecstasy. The porn 
video has long since been left be- 
hind, along with everything that 
seemed real an hour ago. Only ener- 


gy is real now, and the energy of the 
moment is sexual. You can have it, 
glide on it, riff on it as long as you 
need, as long as you like. 

Your partner? Nice to have there, 
nice to trust. Maybe you love each 
other, maybe not. You do love your- 
self, you love the planet, you love the 
God who gave you hands and a 
mouth and a brain that enable you to 
exclude the world and create it again 
with only a single element — sexuality. 

The video isn’t necessary, but it is a 
point of focus, a mantra. In a world 
of chaotic thought and emotion, it is 
exquisitely dependable. The video 
connects us with ourselves. For bet- 
ter or worse — and one's judgment of 
that tells it all — the X-rated video is 
not a love story, it’s a sexual fantasy. 


NO J USTICE 

(continued from page 49) 

to that effect. When Dr. Reisman dis- 
covered this error, she requested that 
the AFA cease distribution of the Exec- 
utive Summary containing the altered 
letter. The AFA complied with Dr. Reis- 
man's request, destroying all remain- 
ing copies that had not already been 
distributed at considerable expense to 
themselves." 


Here, then, is the chronology as 
playboy knows it: 

1988: Judith Reisman is on the AFA 
dole; the AFA publishes her Executive 
Summary. 

May 1988: The National Center for 
Missing & Exploited Children com- 
plains to Reisman about the doctored 
letterhead. 

June 1989: Reisman is still listed on 
the AFA’s tax returns. 

October 1989: Reisman gives her 
tide as the AFA’s associate director of 

April 1990: Reisman responds to 
Rabun and says that after the alteradon 
was discovered, she asked the AFA to 
correct the flawed document. 

July 1990: The AFA begins market- 
ing the full report. 

March 1992: The AFA in Connecti- 
cut is still distributing the Executive 
Summary, complete with the altered 
letterhead. 

July 1992: The Justice Department 
complains. 

October 1992: The Justice Depart- 
ment accepts Reisman's explanation. 

Yeah, sure, one right-wing organiza- 
tion “believed” that another right-wing 
organization was part of the Justice De- 
partment. Reagan and Bush actively 
encouraged the right to believe they 
were junior G-men. This is the 
result: True believers continue to pass 
along copies of the original lie. When 
the real feds warned Reisman about 
doctoring letterheads to imply that the 
Justice Department sanctioned her 
work, she pointed a finger at the Rev- 
erend Don Wildmon's AFA despite her 
close association with the group. 

When playboy contacted the AFA 
for a response to Judith’s buck-passing, 
an AFA staffer said the group's leaders 
were unavailable for comment — for- 
ever. So who forged the letterhead? 
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Reporter's Notebook 


GREED ALONG THE POTOMAC 

Clinton’s elitist fat-cat cabinet looks more 
committed to personal gain than social change 

opinion By ROBERT SCHEER 


Bill Clinton has me worried. I all but 
endorsed the man in this space because I 
thought he had some heart for serious 
change. I would be less than honest if 1 
didn't admit to being disappointed. 

After 12 years of the Republicans' 
bankrupting the economy for the benefit 
of rich special interests, I had hoped a 
Democrat would show us a better way. 
It's far from over, and I would love to 
have my premonitions proved wrong. 
But there is already a taint on this ad- 
ministration reminiscent of Jimmy Car- 
ter’s failure of populist purpose. 

From its inception, this administration 
has played with the symbols rather than 
the substance of change. It's a familiar 
trick — public brouhaha about some divi- 
sive social issue such as abortion rights 
or gays in the military, while behind the 
scenes the fat-cat lawyers take care of the 

Clinton, who campaigned as a pop- 
ulist committed to breaking the hold of 
the powerful, has surrounded himself 
with corporate-law husders who stand 
for little beyond career advancement 
and accumulation of wealth. Zoe Baird — 
who couldn't find the spare change to af- 
ford legal child care from the half mil- 
lion bucks that Aetna Life & Casualty 
paid her, or from her $2.3 million in as- 
sets — is typical of this new crowd. 

Clinton may pork out at McDonald's, 
but what kind of populism is it that se- 
lects wealthy lawyers to fill 13 of the top 
18 spots in an administration? The most 
prominent black in this cabinet, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Ron Brown, who also 
skipped paying Social Security taxes for 
his domestic help, made a career out of 
Beltway lobbying. His Washington, D.C. 
law firm's prime constituency of corpo- 
rate clients is rich and while (with the 
glaring exception of the Haitian govern- 
ment during the repressive regime of 
Jean-Claude "Baby Doc" Duvalier). Last 
year Brown's firm paid him $580,000, 
even though he was mostly off chairing 
the Democratic Party, for which he got 
$89,000. His partners must have figured 
Brown’s salary would be a good invest- 
ment in the future. 

Business, too, knew a pal when it saw 
one. Some of the largest Japanese and 
American corporations underwrote the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 


forming Arts for a "Friends of Ron 
Brown" party to honor the new com- 
merce secretary 1 1 days after his con- 
firmation hearing. It is a measure of the 
man that he saw nothing wrong with be- 
ing feted by the business interests that 
would most likely have issues decided by 
his department. Only after the story 
broke in the Los Angeles Times and a fuss 
ensued did Brown cancel the bash on or- 
ders from his boss. 

Brown should have no trouble getting 
along with Treasury Secretary Lloyd 
Bentsen, widely known as "Loophole 
Lloyd” for his dedicated skill as a long- 
time senator from Texas in getting tax 
breaks for the oil-and-gas interests of his 
state. He reports assets of $5.6 million on 
his disclosure form. Education Secretary 
Richard Riley did better at a reported in- 
come of at least $568,000. 

As a candidate, Clinton warned about 
this society’s deepening class divisions 
brought on by the get-rich mania of the 
Eighties. But his appointees are largely 
drawn from the ranks of those who 
pigged out during the Reagan and Bush 
years. The Wall Street Journal, in a front- 
page story, summarized the sorry situa- 
tion perfectly, tagging the new cabinet “a 
new elite, people who studied at the best 
universities, who largely escaped the war 
of their generation and, in many cases, 
who struck it rich in the decade they now 

Maybe Clinton and his advisors had 
grown so out of touch with ordinary 
Americans that they couldn’t grasp this 
class factor — the growing resentment of 
most Americans for the rich. It was bad 
enough that Zoi Baird broke the law — 
what fueled hostility was the audacity of 
a multimillionaire trying to convince us 
she was just like any other working mom 
in search of child care. 

Take the case of Robert Rubin, new 
head of the National Economic Council 
and one of the most egregious of the 
nouveau go-go richniks, whom Clinton 
appointed to be his point man on eco- 
nomic change. Apparently not everyone 
who went to school in the Sixties was 
preparing, as Clinton and Gore claim 
they were, to improve the world. Ru- 
bin parlayed his Harvard and Yale Law 
education into a career as a specialist 
in takeover stock at Goldman, Sachs, 


where, as co-chairman, he “has a stake 
that is reportedly valued at between $50 
million and $100 million," according to 
the Jou rnal. 

This guy, who even looks like the unc- 
tuous character played by Michael Doug- 
las in Oliver Stone's movie Wall Street, is 
now expected to fix an economy ruined 
by people like him. He specialized in 
boosting the fortunes of corporate 
raiders involved in takeover bids. Will he 
now reverse the effects of those take- 
overs, reassemble the cannibalized parts 
of once-productive enterprises, give jobs 
back to people who lost them in his pa- 
per-profit shuffles and refocus corpora- 
tions on the task of making products 
rather than money? 

Among other things, Rubin is expect- 
ed to oversee the new trade negotiations. 
The fact that the Japanese already own a 
significant chunk of Goldman, Sachs 
should cause some concern. 

Japanese and other clients received 
letters on Goldman, Sachs stationery 
from Rubin in December, assuring them 
that Goldman, Sachs would do well by 
them after Rubin’s move to the White 
House. The letter ended with the state- 
ment, “I also look forward to continuing 
to work with you in my new capaci- 
ty.” Clinton's choice of Rubin, a major 
contributor to Democratic campaigns, 
shows that this is a business-as-usual gov- 
ernment, aimed at the rich getting rich- 
er, no matter Clinton’s folksy phrases. 

Give us a break, Bill. You pul the legal 
looters in charge of watching the store. 
Then you ask us to trust you on a tax in- 
crease that hits the middle class, the peo- 
ple you admit “gave the most in the 
Eighties." 

We’ve been down this road before. We 
are again promised that the rich will pay 
their fair share and that you will fight 
the special interests. Hard to believe. 
The special interests are in your govern- 
ment. They wrote your tax proposal and 
they will get their lackeys in Congress to 
pass whatever amendments are needed 
to preserve their tax shelters. Once 
again the fat cats, now in your inner cir- 
cle, will be laughing away as you talk to 
us about a common sacrifice and they 
make out like bandits. 

□ 
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$140,000 in fines in the past few years. 
BARKLEY: I’m just giving my money to 
charity. 

playboy: Are the referees in the NBA 
that bad? 

BARKLEY: No, not in general. But some of 
them get intimidated on the road. 
playboy: So you intimidate them back? 
BARKLEY: [iMIlghs.] 

playboy: You and Mike Mathis don't gel 
along. He threw you out of a game a few 
years ago. 

BARKLEY: I hate him and he hales me. It's 
definitely personal between us. 
playboy: Can you guys work out the 
problem? 

BARKLEY: Never, never, ever. 

PLAYBOY: Have you asked the league to 
take him off your games? 

BARKLEY: 1 don’t want to think about it. 
playboy: What if you saw him working 
the seventh game of the NBA finals? 
BARKLEY: I don't want to see him there. 
PLAYBOY: Do you have the qualities to 
lead a team to the championship? 
barkley: You have to have the talent. No 
matter how good Michael Jordan is, he 
needed Pippen. They couldn't win be- 
cause they didn’t have enough players. I 
just met Dave Winfield. Think about all 
he's accomplished. He said he was final- 
ly on a team that was good enough to 
win. That's what it comes down to. I’d be 
a fool to walk up to Dan Marino and say, 
"Hey, you haven’t won a Super Bowl, 


you're a loser." You should never let a 
sporting event dictate your self-worth. If 
this team plays well, we could win it. If 
we don’t, there were teams that were 
better than us. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think there are players 
in the NBA who raise their teammates' 
level of play? Like Magic and Bird? 
BARKLEY: I always think about that. That 
stuff is kind of overrated. Look at the 
players they're playing with. Kevin 
McHale is going to be a hell of a player 
regardless. Robert Parish was going to 
be a hell of a player regardless. Dennis 
Johnson was a hell of a player. Danny 
Ainge has always been a hell of a player. 
James Worthy — hell of a basketball play- 
er. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. Scott. Cooper. 
I had Charles Shackleford. You can't 
compare Charles Shackleford with Rob- 
ert Parish or Kareem. You can’t compare 
Armon Gilliam with James Worthy. 
That's a little unfair. 

PLAYBOY: Bird and Magic raised their 
teammates with their great passing. Do 
you raise your teammates with your 
emotional level? 

BARKLEY: Coach Westphal thinks I in- 
spire the team by my attitude. My atti- 
tude is simple. I go out there and play as 
hard as I can for forty minutes. My emo- 
tion has helped me most of the time. 
Magic Johnson has a word he always us- 
es: manpower. He says it all comes back 
to manpower. If you have enough man- 


power and things go your way, you're 
going to win it. 

PLAYBOY: How do the fans in Phoenix 
take to your flamboyant style of play? 
barkley: I don't worry about who likes 
or dislikes me. I know what it takes for 
me to be successful. I've been successful 
for eleven years. 

playboy: Do people like you in Phoenix? 
barkley: They have been unbelievable to 
me. But 1 was never treated badly by the 
fans in Philly. Never. 
playboy: Arizona gets something of a 
rap on racial issues. 

barkley: The city of Phoenix had the 
Martin Luther King holiday before the 
state. That's all I can say on that. 
playboy: I saw you partying along Las 
Ramblas when you were at the Olym- 
pics. Do you hate to sit around? 
barkley: 1 love sitting around, but I was 
at the Olympics. I’m not going to spend 
two of the greatest weeks of my life sit- 
ting in my damn room like a moron. 
That was a once-in-a-lifetime opportu- 
nity. Because there was never anything 
like the Dream Team. There never will 
be again. 

playboy: A lot of people don’t under- 
stand that. Even though you knew you 
were going to kill everybody, it was still 

barkley: It was really special. Let me tell 
you something, I’m getting sick of hear- 
ing how bad the other teams were. It 
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>• good athlete growing up, even after you 
0 said you were going to be in the NBA. 
You didn't make the high school team 
the first time you tried out. 

► BARKLEY: I was just joking around then. I 
< was using basketball to go to college for 
free. That's the only reason I started 
playing ball. I never expected to be 
where I am today. But there was no 
doubt in my mind 1 was going to be a 

playboy: You said from an early age that 
you were going to do something special. 
barkley: I don’t want to be like every- 
body else. 

playboy: Most people do. 
barkley: I know. I don't. Seriously. No- 
body wants to shoot in the last two or 
three minutes of a game. I do. Some- 
body has to be the hero. It might as well 

playboy: Is it possible that the two spe- 
cial gifts you were given were basketball 
and the ability to make people around 
you have a good time? 
barkley: Yeah, I believe that. 

PLAYBOY: And that the second one some- 
times gets misinterpreted and people 
think. Well, he's a show-off or he wants 
attention? 

barkley: Yeah. There's no doubt in my 
mind. Because 1 am Charles Barkley, 
I’m going to get the attention. I just 
want people around me to enjoy what 
I'm experiencing. I’ve lived a dream. 
I've done more in my life than people 
who will live to be a hundred are going 
to do. I'm thirty years old and I’ve been 
all over the world, played with Dr. J, 
played against Magic Johnson, Larry 
Bird, got to meet all kinds of people. I 
got a chance to give people money who 
didn't have money, to make them smile, 
to visit kids in die hospital. Hey, I've had 
an incredible file. If it ended tomorrow, 
I’d still be, like, wow. 

PLAYBOY: Are you ever impressed with 
what you've accomplished? 

BARKLEY: I think it’s kind of amazing. My 
wife said to me the other day, "Are you 
ever in awe of yourself?” And that made 
me think. Life goes by so fast that you 
don't have time to be in awe of yourself. 
I know I can go out there and score a 
hundred points. But tomorrow night 
some guy could lock me up and kick my 
ass and it would be like I ain't done noth- 
ing. You're only remembered for your 
last game. That's the sad thing about it. 
playboy: Ten years from now, will you 
miss all the action? 

barkley: No. I can accept getting old. 
There are people who say I'm not going 

believe that. You have to be a man about 
everything that happens in your life. 
When I make a mistake. I don't lie, bitch 
or complain. I take the heat and move 
on. You won't see me out there strug- 
gling to play. They won't have to tear my 
uniform off me. You won't see me going 
75 overseas to play. 1 think you just have to 


say, "Hey, I had a great career and I can’t 

playboy: Your threshold of pain is a leg- 
end. Is that willpower, or do you think 
you actually feel pain less? 
barkley: A combination of both. Athletes 
have to play in pain. If you sit out every 
time you're in pain, you can’t play pro- 
fessional sports. 

playboy: Are you worried that your 
injuries will stick with you the rest of 
your life? 

barkley: I realize that when I'm in my 
late forties and fifties I won't be able to 
walk. But I won't have to work until I'm 
sixty-five, like most people do. To me it's 
worth it. I see my grandmother’s new 
house or visit my mother in her new 
house and ride in her new Lexus. When 
I signed my first contract, I bought my 
mother an Oldsmobile. For Christmas 
three or four years later, I bought her a 
Mercedes. Every time I think about how 
bad some pan of my body hurts, I think 
about that. You can't describe what that 
is like. 

playboy: We'll have to come back in 
twenty years and ask you about the pain. 


“Nobody wants 
to shoot in the 
last minutes of a game. 
Somebody has 
to be the hero. 

It might as well be me. ” 


BARKLEY: You know what? There’s no 
greater pain to me than being poor. I've 
been poor and now I have money. That's 
pain: being poor and struggling all the 
time to make ends meet. Seeing some- 
thing that you want and can't have, to 

playboy: When your basketball career 
is over, how do you think you will be 
remembered? 

barkley: People will say, "When I paid 
my fifty bucks to see Charles Barkley 
play, he played as hard as he could.” 
That's the only thing I expect. When I 
lace up them Nikes, I play as hard as I 
can no matter what is happening around 
me. I don’t dog it. I play. 

Sir Charles telephones from Los Angeles, 
where two days before he has attended his 
first Super Bowl. He declares the spectacle 
"awesome" and the game itself "awful. ” He 
skipped all the fancy parties— like Magic’s 
bash at the Palace. Barkley says, “I just came 
for the game. Sat with Jeffrey Osbourne. 
Had a ball. ” 

playboy: When we first talked before the 
season, you said that the Suns were not 


the best team in the NBA, but you 
thought that you would have a fighting 
chance to beat anybody in the playoffs. 
It’s past midseason and the Suns have 
the best record in the league. What do 
you think about your chances now? 
barkley: Things have worked out belter 
than anybody could have imagined. It's 
been incredible how well we've come 
along. I thought our lack of height and 
defense would hurt us. But we've played 
taller and bigger than I thought we 
would, and we’ve played great defense 
when it has really mattered. We're a 
finesse team. But so far, the punchers 
haven't been able to catch up with the 

playboy: Have your new teammates sur- 
prised you? 

barkley: Before I got here, everybody 
told me this team was soft. Not true. I 
knew that Danny Ainge, Dan Majerle 
and Kevin Johnson were outstanding 
players, but I didn't know just how good 
they really were. Majerle is just as tough 
as I am. There are not many players in 
the league that tough. But he is. Ainge 

goes for KJ. When he doesn’t play well 
or somebody else doesn't play well. 
Kevin gets really ticked off. He gets on 
himself. He gets on them. 1 like that. 
Tom Chambers has been an inspiration 
to me the way he's handled a tough situ- 
ation. Here's a guy who has scored more 
points in the NBA than I have and he’s 
accepted playing less minutes for the 
good of the leant. I really respect him. 
He's made tne think that, when die time 
comes for me, maybe I could handle 

playboy: What about Richard Dumas? 
He’s the talk of the league this season — a 
rookie coming off a drug problem who's 
the second-highest scorer on the win- 
ningest team. 

barkley: He's a nice, quiet kid. He re- 
minds me of a small-town guy. I don't 
think he understands the magnitude of 
his ability. He has spectacular talent, and 
right now he's playing on talent. He can 
get by with that. But once he learns the 
fine points of the game, he'll get to the 
next level. 

playboy: What’s the general altitude on 
the Suns, compared to your last couple 
years in Philadelphia? 

BARKLEY: We're a veteran team. We know 
what it lakes to win. And we really want 
it. It’s been a long time since I could go 
to a game and not have to worry about 
being spectacular every night. In Phil- 
adelphia people expected me to play de- 
fense. They expected me to score every 
basket. They expected me to get every 
rebound. That's impossible. Here it's so 
nice. Everybody on this team scratches 
everybody else's back. Like they say, life 
is good. 

□ 




if the worldwide 
trends continue, the real 
status symbol of 
the nineties will be a job 


article by Charles A. Ceranii 

as each new business statistic gives us hope that the long re- 
cession is over, one anxious question keeps intruding: When 
will the job market come to life? The flat answer is, it won’t. 

The notion that better sales and profits will naturally lead to 
ample employment is outdated. Nor can public-works projects 
make enough difference. In today’s world, a number of con- 
ditions combine to prevent that from happening. There may 
be months ahead when the U.S. employment numbers appear 
to edge upward — usually as the result of statistical quirks. But 
those will be erratic detours along the downward slide. 

The recession merely focused a spotlight on a calamity that 
waited 20 years in the wings before coming onstage. This 
show is going to have a long run. Not even the Depression 
quite compares with what we face. A new name will have to be 
invented for the global evaporation of full-time jobs that has 
gathered force since 1973, when a decline in worldwide in- 
dustrial employment foretold the future. The ominous shad- 
ow of that 1973 figure has lengthened steadily. Now the com- 
bination of forces has brought it into full view. 

One day unemployment figures will trigger a realization 
that the indus- 



come true: People are being replaced by machines. They're 
being replaced at the worst possible time, when other trends 
are already pushing upper- and middle-incomers down a slope. 

For years, as workers grew more expensive and civil rights 
actions made them harder to get rid of, they became less 
desirable to employers. Machines seemed like better buys in 
the blue-collar job market. By now, the custom of laying off 
workers has spread even to highly compensated white-collar 
jobs. Companies look for every possible reduction of their 
work forces. 

The fear of losing one’s job has become a dominant emo- 
tion not just for blue-collar workers but also for affluent em- 
ployees who never imagined themselves remotely vulnerable. 
Upward mobility has already yielded to downward mobility. 

One common nightmare is of a long layoff followed by a re- 
turn to work at a job that pays less. 

Why did the candidates who squared off this past Novem- 
ber talk of budgets, schools, aid programs, taxes, health care, 
AIDS and the environment, with only a parenthetic men- 
tion of jobs? Rearrange the familiar numbers game, the can- 
78 didates seemed to say, and our job market will automatically 
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rebound. Play with the taxes, adjust the 
spending and we’ll be back on the 
growth track. 

Not so. Such airy optimism assumes 
a nation of earners, taxpayers and buy- 
ers. Instead, we are making ourselves 
into an economy of nonworkers who 
are soon to be nonconsumers. Most 
Americans are still employed at this 
moment, but job security is a dying em- 
ber as employers rush to dispose of 
people. Companies yearn to become 
lean and mean. A century ago, labor 
leader Samuel Gompers said that the 
greatest sin against labor is a company 
that fails to make a profit. But isn’t it 
equally true today that the greatest sin 
against business is a company that fails 
to create more jobs? How else can busi- 
ness find customers? Why else should it 
deserve them? 

Who says this? Have the leaders and 
the journalists not heard it? And why 
have the people not been told? 

The signs have been obvious for at 
least eight years. The threat was recog- 
nizable long before that. But leaders 
and journalists hear so many conflict- 
ing statistics from the economists that 
their vision becomes blurred. Besides, 
what political candidate would consid- 
er it a judicious message to tell the vot- 
ers: "Every major trend of our time will 
destroy jobs”? With growing popula- 
tions everywhere, the world needs 
hundreds of millions more jobs. With 
far more women in the labor force, the 
number of people looking for work has 
increased. And with countries trading 
much more actively, the scourge of 
unemployment is rarely contained by 
borders. There is nowhere to run. Al- 
though the problem is global, it is more 
menacing in the U.S. than in countries 
of Europe that have stronger unem- 
ployment benefits and health care, says 
Wouter van Ginneken, the chief editor 
of the United Nation's World Labor 
Report. The U.S. jobless are caught off 

Meanwhile, instead of adding jobs, 
companies are striving to cut the num- 
bers. First automation and now corpo- 
rate restructuring are eliminating full- 
time work. Commercial success and 
national success have depended on in- 
dustrial modernization — too often a 
euphemism for firing people and sub- 
stituting machines. The trend acceler- 
ated when U.S. labor costs rose too 
high. The rationale was that we might 
not create jobs for people, but we 
would create work for the machines 
that make our products. Somehow, 
that will, as it has in the past, lead to 
more employment. 

Economist Wassily Leontief, who 
won a Nobel Prize in 1973, created a 
model that suggested our era may not 
be like those of the past, that modern 


machines may be so overproductive as 
to displace humans. Everyone congrat- 
ulated him and then did nothing about 
his findings. Trouble is, the machines 
won’t buy our goods. Without purchas- 
ing power, people can't buy the ma- 
chine-made goods. And so the system is 
grinding down. 

I remember a conversation eight 
years ago at the Geneva headquarters 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. An agency of the United Nations, 
the ILO has 162 member countries 
and is the world center of information 
on employment practices and pros- 
pects. Because I was heading a study of 
the world economic outlook funded by 
several U.S. government departments, 
Francis Blanchard, then the ILO’s di- 
rector general, asked me to meet with 
six of his principal deputies. As 1 ex- 
plained my reasons for having written 
a New York Times series called "Tinder- 
box for Trade: The Looming World- 
wide Job Shortage," one of the dep- 
uties told me: 

“All of us are deeply concerned, of 
course. Not everyone in this organiza- 
tion is as pessimistic as you are about 
the future of employment. Some think 
the future will be much worse than 
anything yet imagined. Others believe 
that technology will somehow create 
great masses of jobs and put us into a 
favorable position by the mid-Nineties. 
And then there are the neutralists — 
probably the majority — who simply say 
we’ll just have to wait and see.” 

What happens, I asked on that day 
eight years ago, if we find out that the 
pessimists were right? Even the great 
countries that would normally lead the 
way would be too weak to mount a 
meaningful program. Nor would there 
be time to head off a political and social 
catastrophe. 

It now seems that the pessimists were 
right. The great countries are, indeed, 
seriously weakened. Many former 
lenders to the world have become 
heavy borrowers. And the sources of 
funds are drying up. 

Today, under its new director gener- 
al, Michel Hansenne, the ILO reports a 
particularly ominous fact: 

One of the most disturbing as- 
pects of employment in the indus- 
trialized countries is that unem- 
ployment has been persistently 
high even during periods of sus- 
tained economic growth. This is a 
serious reversal. In the era after 
World War Two, western Euro- 
pean governments felt threatened 
if unemployment rose above two 
percent. Nowadays it seems im- 
possible for many countries to 
bring unemployment below six 


What really happened during all the 
years of sustained economic growth? 
What was growing? Automation. The 
ILO and other employment analysts 
estimate that more than 40 million new 
jobs per year must be created world- 
wide to avoid what is seen as unem- 
ployment's inevitable companion — so- 
cial chaos. But the world is going the 
other way, failing to hold the line in 
total permanent jobs. 

Here again, it is not the figure of the 
moment that counts most. It is the like- 
lihood that the next major move will be 
in the wrong direction. For even the 
slightly brighter spots are doomed to 
darken. Enthusiasm over Russian and 
eastern European moves toward capi- 
talism will fade as the economies turn 
their sluggish state-owned businesses 
into private ones. Armenia, once a 
prosperous member of the Soviet 
Union, now suffers 70 percent unem- 
ployment. Asian economies have had 
more job growth than the rest of the 
world in recent years. But their pros- 
perity was enhanced by export sales. 
Where will they sell their products in 
coming years as their customers con- 
sume less? And here at home, the 
specter that should have been heeded 
in the Eighties is now growing. As our 
sales to the rest of the world languish, 
unemployment will go even higher. We 
never pay enough attention to the fact 
that higher unemployment figures 
abroad represent lost customers. If 
their jobs are inadequate, how will they 
pay for our products? 

Even before the recession of the past 
two years, unemployment and poverty 
were galloping worldwide. As noted 
in the The Wall Street Journal , "about 30 
percent of the world's work force is 
jobless or underemployed, an Inter- 
national Labor Organization report 
shows. Some 100 million people are 
unemployed.” Some 700 million others 
earn no more than $2.50 a day. This 
applies not only to traditional problem 
economies, such as those in Africa or 
Latin America, but also to leading in- 
dustrial powers. The nations of the elite 
24-member Organization for Econom- 
ic Cooperation and Development have 
30 million unemployed persons and 
harbor a scary trend toward more pre- 
carious employment. In the UK, for 
example, more than 30 percent of jobs 
do not involve full-time employment 
(and the figure is rapidly approaching 
40 percent). Half or more of all new 
employment in France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg and Spain 
is based on temporary contracts. 

In the United States, laying off work- 
ers has become almost a knee-jerk re- 
action of management. First the busi- 
ness pages and now the front pages 
(continued on page 90) 



“God, a spring day like this and phone sex, too. ” 
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susie owens, 


miss march 1 988, 
takes flight as flaxen 


text by CHUCK D€AN 


W onder woman was the Amazon princess who left her cozy Par- 
adise Island digs for America so that she could battle anyone 
and anything remotely wicked. We'd like to introduce the 
newest superhero on the block: Flaxen, the comic-book brainchild of 
playboy veteran Susie Owens and Golden 
Apple comic guru Bill Liebowitz. Unlike 
Wonder Woman, Flaxen is humble, accessi- 
ble, of this world (Dallas, specifically) — a 
user-friendly wonder gal for the Nineties. 

Curled up on her funky Melrose Ave- 
nue-import sofa as Leno yaks in the back- 
ground, Susie explains: “There was no one 
in comics who was real, who had a story that 
was real.” And she should know: Flaxen's 
life on the page mirrors Susie's life odyssey. 

In this comic book, a homely nurse named 
Cora is clumsy, fat and mistreated by her co- 
workers. When fate and nature do a little 
tango, Cora is zapped by voltage that magi- 
cally yields Flaxen, a yellow-haired babe 
with justice on her agenda and not an ounce 
of fat under her belt. In the flesh, Susie 
is like two people as well. There's the I’m- 
beautiful-and-you-can't-touch-me side, at- 
tributable to her gorgeous looks. Then 
there's her accommodating side. This is a 
woman who would take me, a visiting 
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stranger, out for dinner 
in her jet-black Bronco, 
then insist that I stay at 
her place. (Be real, we 
slept in separate rooms.) 
And yet the duality re- 
mains. Maybe that's be- 
cause Susie used to be 
Cora, a registered nurse 
who tipped the scales at 
150 pounds before she 
went through a Flaxen- 
like transformation, al- 
beit using less super- 
natural means. With 
a determined attitude 
and some dietary guid- 
ance, Susie adopted a 
vigorous training pro- 
gram and even took 
up the game of squash. 
She continued to work 
on her appearance, re- 
shaped her hair and re- 
designed her makeup. 
“I read Muscle u Fitness 
to learn how to develop 
abdominal definition, I 
read Vogue to learn 
about hair and make- 
up. And then there was 
playboy.” What's it like 
to have lived on both 
sides of the before-and- 
after photo? "My per- 
sonality is exactly the 
same," Susie says in a 
Southern twang. "I’m 
simply a woman who 
tapped into a feminine 
part of herself and ran 
with it.” Susie’s also 
running with Flaxen, 
bent on making her 
a formidable opponent 
of the evils that taint 
our world. Take that, 
Wonder Woman. 
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ocho posturing by DENIS BOYLES and MATTHEW CHILDS 
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F or the past two decades, most men have been hacking 
and slashing through the corporate rain forest on their 
way to financial success, rather than plunging through 
dense jungle on the way to perfect fly-fishing in Costa Rica. 
But now, out of the blue, scouting is hot. The New Man is a 
goner. The Man Jack is back. Books and magazines every- 
where extol traditional masculine skills: hunting, fishing, 
rock-climbing and caving. When it comes to talking man 
stuff, you want to be a man among men— and, more impor- 
tant, a man among women. But one false step conversation- 
ally and you are up a creek without a kayak. Here's a guide 
to talking the big outdoors without risking injury or death. 


MOUNTAIN-BIKE TALK 

You say: Last month 1 was up on Poison Spider riding this 
totally tuned Specialized S-Works Ultimate. That single 
track's the tightest — there's a drop-off the size of a touch- 
down, and it took a pretty sharp stutter pedal not to crater. 

You mean: You look death in the face and hock big green 
lungies. Poison Spider Mesa, near Moab, Utah, is one of the 
country's premiere technical trails for mountain biking. 
That’s where you took your $6000 carbon fiber and titanium 
bicycle (the Specialized S-Works Ultimate, one of only 200 
made each year) when you went up a liny trail only six inch- 
es wide (single track) in some places. On one side, the verti- 
cal rock climbed to the sun, and on the other, the planet 
dropped away 300 feet (a touchdown, or length of a football 
field) straight down. To admire the scenery, you used a tech- 
nique of gingerly moving the pedals forward and backward 
(stutter pedal), which allows the bike to stand still, in a wob- 
bly fashion, on the skinny ledge. You crash (crater) if you 
and the bike free-fall the 300 feet. 

Credibility insurance: Don't mention anything about the 
bike’s basket or its cute little bell. 


TREK TALK 

You say: Really, my most memorable trek was six weeks in 
the Dolpo. 1 spent most of my lime in the Mustang at the 
Shey. I thought their thankas rivaled those in the Potola, 
but they still can't compare to those of the monasteries 
in Bhutan. 

You mean: You're an off-the-beaten-path kind of questing 
guy. The Dolpo is a region of the Mustang district of Nepal 
that was only recently opened to foreigners. The Shey 
monastery, one of the three great centers of Tibetan Budd- 


hism, has walls that are covered with extraordinary religious 
paintings (thankas). Dropping the names of such obscure, 
remote places as Potola, Bhutan and the Dolpo shows that 
you go where Federal Express doesn’t. 

Credibility insurance: Don’t try this while you’re knocking 
back a brewski and puffing on a Camel. 

BIRDING TALK 

You say: 1 was beating cover in an old apple stand with 
Granddad’s Parker 12 side-by, thinking woodies, and — 
damn! — if I didn’t beat a grouse. Dog died. 

You mean: You think pheasants are for peasants. Your 
idea of shooting wildfowl is to tramp (beating cover) through 
an abandoned orchard (apple stand), hoping against hope 
to do the nearly impossible — namely, shoot a grouse, the 
most elusive of all game birds. Your assumption was you'd 
end up taking potshots at woodcocks (woodies), the bird of 
choice for desperate amateurs, with your expensive Parker 
12-gauge side-by-side double-barreled shotgun, the atom 
bomb of the tweedy hunter set. When you accidentally 
flushed (beat) a grouse, you blindly fired a lucky shot. Your 
trusty hound was so astonished he refused to retrieve. 

Credibility insurance: Cornish game hens aren’t game at all, 
and the only place they are in season is at the supermarket. 

WINDSURFING TALK 

You say: Yeah, a month ago I was down in the DR and 
smashed a logo-high ramp fully powered on my Angulo 
asymmetrical. Then I pulled off a full loop and sailed away. 

You mean: You can take a licking and keep on kicking. 
You were on vacation in the Dominican Republic when you 
sailed (smashed) at great speed into a wave (ramp) the 
height of the logo on a sail (logo-high) on a specially de- 
signed sailboard (the Angulo asymmetrical), which you then 
flipped end over end in mid-air (pulled off a full loop) and 
landed sailing before heading back to your office in Dayton. 

Credibility insurance: Ho’okipa is a boardsailing mecca on 
Maui, not drug paraphernalia. 

SALMON-FISHING TALK 

You say: Went to Reck with my Fisher slat pack, a CFO 
and an old Hardy, lied on a few Crosses and went to the top. 

You mean: When you feel passionate, you know no limits. 
For example, to catch dinner, you (concluded on / mge 166) 


\0 HELP W1MED (continued from page 80) 

“Accurate unemployment figures could be 50 per- 
cent to 300 percent higher than reported. ” 


feature daily stories on what firings are 
planned by major employers. 

By the end of January, IBM, Boeing 
and Sears had announced the layoff of 

100.000 workers. In Washington, D.C. 
a new postmaster general took office 
and immediately announced a 40 per- 
cent reduction in the district's labor 
force. The Deutsche Bundespost, Ger- 
many’s post office, plans to shed 34,000 
jobs by the end of the decade. Auto- 
matic sorting machines will take over 
most of the work. 

Plans such as these are often made 
to sound as if they were evidence of 
managerial skill: “United Technologies 
Corporation revealed a restructuring 
plan leading to a $ 1.1 billion cost re- 
duction by 1994," reads one report. 
“The company expects to eliminate 
13,900 jobs, or seven percent of the 
worldwide work force, including a 12 
percent reduction in executive jobs.” 
Apart from its decline in orders, UTC 
has simply decided that its bottom line 
could be improved by streamlining op- 
erations. It will have no reason to bring 
many of these people back. And that's 
13,900 human beings, many of whom 
won’t be good customers to anybody in 
the next few years. 

The future impact of a case such as 
UTC is invariably ignored by analysts 
because the statistics will not show up 
until the layoffs occur. In 1991 General 
Motors announced plans to trim 

74.000 people from its work force over 
several years. But the majority of those 
displaced people have yet to show up 
in government numbers. 

Perhaps the most dismaying truth is 
that unemployment is much greater 
than statistics show. Official figures 
omit discouraged former workers no 
longer recorded as part of the labor 
force, part-time workers who would 
like to work full time, those for whom 
unemployment insurance has run out, 
domestic or transient workers, school 
dropouts, persons in training pro- 
grams because they can’t find jobs and 
persons pressured into early retire- 
ment. Accurate unemployment figures 
could be 50 percent to 300 percent 
higher than reported. 

But will this streamlining of work 
forces and improving of bottom lines 
bring stronger companies and stronger 
economies? Initially, perhaps. But will 
that last when employed consumers 
are being turned into welfare recipi- 


ents? Even welfare is running out. 

It’s been argued that firings do not 
necessarily lessen the total amount of 
buying power in the world. Companies 
spend money, too, it is contended. 
What is not paid out in salaries is paid 
in dividends and in investment in more 
machinery. However, with a shrinking 
consumer base, there will be less need 
for new machines resulting in fewer 
total sales and smaller dividends. John 
Bregger, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics' key man on current employment 
analysis, cites Okun's Law (named for 
economist and presidential advisor 
Arthur Okun), which states that even a 
constant number of jobs creates more 
unemployment, since the population 
keeps growing. The gross domestic 
product has to increase two and a half 
percent a year to keep unemployment 
from worsening. 

A stagnant or shrinking economy 
means more firings. More people will 
have less buying power. If we stood 
consumers against a wall and machine- 
gunned them, we could not more sure- 
ly kill off the true source of new jobs. 

Who is responsible for permitting 
the simple arithmetic of labor costs to 
become an epidemic? There is more 
than enough blame to go around. If to- 
day we can criticize business manage- 
ment for its firing frenzy, we can blame 
organized labor for the years it passed 
up the chance to make itself a partner 
in a reasonable balance. That spurred 
the determined search for automation. 

Liberal politicians, too, joined with 
labor in pressing for a higher mini- 
mum wage. As they succeeded in win- 
ning these concessions for employees, 
they laid the groundwork for some of 
the workers’ worst future woes. The 
minimum wage climbed to where few 
companies wanted to employ a com- 
pletely unskilled teenager. The all-im- 
portant chance to get practical experi- 
ence and to build a career was denied 
to many future workers. In 1989 black 
youths in New York City had unem- 
ployment rates of up to 45.6 percent. 

As terrible inflation swept most ma- 
jor economies, labor again shot itself 
in the foot by being more aggressive 
about wage increases. The increasing 
cost of labor accelerated a search for 
ways to produce without people. La- 
bor’s greatest competition — automated 
machinery — had seemed too costly up 
to that time. In the face of fat raises and 


fringe benefits, the previously prohibi- 
tive investment requirements did not 
seem so daunting and automation sud- 
denly became competitive with the 
workers. 

The pattern was set wherein most of 
the responses to our economic prob- 
lems are irrational or undesirable: 

• The number of unskilled jobs in 
which youths are apt to find first em- 
ployment is declining. A big part of the 
adult generation in coming decades 
will have little chance to learn work dis- 
cipline. Even the communist econo- 
mies in eastern Europe — economies 
that claimed to have full employ- 
ment— were forced to admit that they 
were encountering similar problems in 
putting young workers into jobs. Those 
countries have been left with a lot 
of youths whose work attitudes seem 
deplorable to their supervisors. The 
problem, in short, goes beyond bor- 
ders and is not curable by ideologies. 

• Women workers arc more likely to 
be unemployed than men. This shows 
up wherever unemployment is highest. 
It seems to indicate how far the balance 
will tilt as joblessness worsens. 

• In new high-technology compa- 
nies that are outperforming the rest of 
our economy, the top jobs and salaries 
overwhelmingly go to male workers. 

• Big multinational companies, long 
regarded as a great force for the cre- 
ation of jobs, turn out not to be. This 
should be no surprise. Such compa- 
nies tend to concentrate on ways to use 
a lot of machinery and relatively few 
workers. 


Hopeless? Of course not. But how 
soon a solution begins to form depends 
on when governments and the special 
interests behind them put aside their 
short-term agendas and act as if we 
all needed to reach a common good. 
When survival is at stake, the impossi- 
ble becomes the imperative. Nations 
are accustomed to adopting that kind 
of attitude in wartime. 

There should be a labor-manage- 
ment pact, whether overt or tacit, to 
declare that there can be no winners 
or losers in this crisis. Only partners. 

Companies will need to demonstrate 
their leadership by recognizing that 
creating jobs is one of their major roles. 
New strategies for upgrading efficiency 
by blending automation with human 
labor should be part of management's 
duty. Such efficiency should be defined 
as making finer goods, not just more 
of them. The ability to attract, train 
and hold productive people with rea- 
sonable compensation is a more re- 
sponsible skill than quick-fix job cuts 
(continued on page 162) 



“If there is reincarnation, I'd like to come back as a Thigh Master.” 





a lid to flip over 


fashion 

ey noLLis uiflynt 

hats are great accessories: They add 
polish to an outfit, shield you from 
the sun and, in Woody Allen’s case, 
provide refuge from a critical world. 
This summer’s soft-edged, drapable 
suits and sports jackets call for 
something light and spiffy — a Pan- 
ama fedora, for example, that's 
often handwoven in Ecuador from 
the straw of the jipijapa plant. But 
just as the wrong pair of shoes 
can create a bad first impression, so 
can a goofy hat. Since your face is 
the focal point of conversation, your 
hat shouldn't speak louder than 
your words. Another tip to the wise: 
Always store a hat upside down so 
that the weight falls on the crown, 
not the brim. The idea is to look like 
Harrison Ford, not Comer Pyle. 

This Panama fedora with a brim and 
grosgrain silk band is woven underwa- 
ter to retain pliability and can be rolled 
for travel, by Worth & Worth, $395. 

moiOGwmr sr wes mmogno 


Where & How to Buy on page 171. 


when you hove deadly secrets, a trip to 
the shrink can be risky business 


FICTION BY 

LAWRENCE BLOCK 


KELLER'S 

THERAPY 


“i had this dream,” Keller said. "Matter of fact, I 
wrote it down, as you suggested." 

“Good.” 

Before getting on the couch, Keller had re- 
moved his jacket and hung it on the back of a 
chair. He moved from the couch to retrieve his 
notebook from the jacket’s inside breast pocket, 
then sat on the couch and found the page with the 
dream on it. He read through his notes rapidly, 
closed the book and sat there, uncertain of how 

“As you prefer," said Breen. “Sitting up or lying 
down, whichever is more comfortable." 

“It doesn’t matter?" 

And which was more comfortable? A seated 
posture seemed natural for conversation, while 
lying down on the couch had the weight of tradi- 
tion on its side. Keller, who felt driven to give this 
his best shot, decided to go with tradition. He 
stretched out, put his feet up. 

He said, “I’m living in a house, except it’s al- 
most like a castle. Endless passageways and doz- 
ens of rooms.” 

“Is it your house?” 

“No, I just live here. In fact. I’m a kind of ser- 
vant for the family that owns the house. They’re 
almost like royalty." 

“And you are a servant." 

“Except I have very little to do and I’m treated 
like an equal. I play tennis with members of the 
family. There’s this tennis court in the back." 

“And this is your job? To play tennis?” 

“No, that’s an example of how they treat me as 
an equal. I eat at the same table with them, in- 
stead of with the servants. My job is the mice.” 

“The mice?” 

“The house is infested with mice. I’m having 
dinner with the family, I’ve got a plate piled high 
with good food, and a waiter in black tie comes in 
and presents a covered dish. I lift the cover and 
there’s a note on it, and it says, ‘Mice.’” 

‘Just the single word?” 

“That’s all. I get up from the table and follow 
the waiter down a long hallway, and I wind up in 
an unfinished room in the attic. There are tiny 
g4 mice all over the room — there must be twenty or 



thirty of them — and I have to kill 
them." 

“How?" 

“By crushing them underfoot. That’s 
the quickest and most humane way, but 
it bothers me and I don't want to do it. 
But the sooner I finish, the sooner I 
can get back to my dinner, and I'm 
hungry." 

“So you kill the mice?" 

“Yes," Keller said. “One almost gets 
away, but I stomp on it just as it’s run- 
ning out the door. And then I'm back 
at the dinner table and everybody's 
eating and drinking and laughing, and 
my plate's been cleared away. Then 
there’s a big fuss, and finally they bring 
back my plate from the kitchen, but it's 
not the same food as before. It's ” 

“Yes?” 

“Mice,” Keller said. “They're 
skinned and cooked, but it's a plateful 
of mice." 

“And you eat them?" 

"That’s when I woke up," Keller 

"Ah," Breen said. He was a tall man, 
long-limbed and gawky, wearing chi- 
nos, a dark-green shirt and a brown 
corduroy jacket. He looked to Keller 
like someone who had been a nerd in 
high school and who now managed to 
look distinguished in an eccentric sort 
of way. He said “Ah" again, folded his 
hands and asked Keller what he 
thought the dream meant. 

"You're the doctor," Keller said. 

“You think it means I'm the doctor?” 

“No, I think you're the one who can 
say what it means. Maybe it just means 
I shouldn't eat Rocky Road ice cream 
right before I go to bed." 

“Tell me what you think the dream 

“Maybe I see myself as a cat." 

“Or as an exterminator?” 

Keller didn't say anything. 

“Let's work with this dream on a su- 
perficial level," Breen said. “You're 
employed as a corporate troubleshoot- 
er, except that you use another word 
for it." 

“They tend to call us expediters," 
Keller said, “but troubleshooter is what 
it amounts to." 

“Most of the time there is nothing for 
you to do. You have considerable op- 
portunity for recreation, for living the 
good life. For tennis, as it were, and for 
nourishing yourself at the table of the 
rich and powerful. Then mice arc dis- 
covered, and it is at once clear that you 
are a servant with a job to do." 

“I get it,” Keller said. 

“Go on, then. Explain it to me." 

“Well, it's obvious, isn't it? There's a 
problem and I'm called in and I have 
to drop what I’m doing and go and 
deal with it. I have to take abrupt, arbi- 


trary action, and that can involve firing 
people and closing out entire depart- 
ments. I have to do it, but it’s like step- 
ping on mice. And when I'm back at 
the table and I want my food — I sup- 
pose that’s my salary?" 

"Your compensation, yes." 

“And I get a plate of mice." Keller 
made a face. “In other words, what? 
My compensation comes from the de- 
struction of the people I have to cut 
adrift. My sustenance comes at their 
expense. So it's a guilt dream?" 

“What do you think?” 

“I think it's guilt. My profit derives 
from the misfortunes of others, from 
the grief I bring to others. That's it, 

“On the surface, yes. When we go 
deeper, perhaps we will begin to dis- 
cover other connections. With your 
having chosen this job in the first place, 
perhaps, and with some aspects of your 
childhood." He interlaced his fingers 
and sat back in his chair. “Everything is 
of a piece, you know. Nothing exists 
alone and nothing is accidental. Not 
even your name.” 

“My name?” 

“Peter Stone. Think about it, why 
don't you, between now and our next 

“Think about my name?” 

“About your name and how it suits 
you. And" — a reflexive glance at his 
wristwatch — “I'm afraid that our hour 
is up.” 


Jerrold Breen's office was on Central 
Park West at 94th Street. Keller walked 
to Columbus Avenue, rode a bus five 
blocks, crossed the street and hailed a 
taxi. He had the driver go through 
Central Park, and by the time he got 
out of the cab at 50th Street, he was 
reasonably certain he hadn't been fol- 
lowed. He bought coffee in a deli and 
stood on the sidewalk, keeping an eye 
open while he drank it. Then he 
walked to the building where he lived, 
on First Avenue between 48th and 
49th. It was a prewar high rise with an 
art deco lobby and an attended eleva- 
tor. “Ah, Mr. Keller," the attendant said. 
“A beautiful day, yes?" 

“Beautiful," Keller agreed. 

Keller had a one-bedroom apart- 
ment on the 19th floor. He could look 
out his window and see the UN build- 
ing, the East River, the borough of 
Queens. On the first Sunday in No- 
vember he could watch the runners 
streaming across the Queensboro 
Bridge, just a couple of miles past the 
midpoint of the New York Marathon. 

It was a spectacle Keller tried not to 
miss. He would sit at his window for 
hours while thousands of them passed 
through his field of vision, first the 


world-class runners, then the middle- 
of-the-pack plodders and finally the 
slowest of the slow, some walking, some 
hobbling. They started in Staten Island 
and finished in Central Park, and all he 
saw was a few hundred yards of their 
ordeal as they made their way over the 
bridge and into Manhattan. The sight 
always moved him to tears, though he 
could not have said why. 

Maybe it was something to talk about 
with Breen. 

It was a woman who had led him to 
the therapist’s couch, an aerobics in- 
structor named Donna. Keller had met 
her at the gym. They’d had a couple of 
dates and had been to bed a couple of 
times, enough to establish their sexual 
incompatibility. Keller still went to the 
same gym two or three times a week to 
raise and lower heavy metal objects, 
and when he ran into her, they were 
friendly. 

One time, just back from a trip some- 
where, he must have rattled on about 
what a nice town it was. “Keller," she 
said, “if there was ever a born New 
Yorker, you're it. You know that, don't 

“I suppose so." 

“But you always have this fantasy of 
living the good life in Elephant, Mon- 
tana. Every place you go, you dream 
up a whole life to go with it." 

“Is that bad?” 

“Who’s saying it's bad? But I bet you 
could have fun with it in therapy." 

“You think I need to be in therapy?" 

“I think you’d get a lot out of thera- 
py,” she said. “Look, you come here, 
right? You climb the stair monster, you 
use the Nautilus.” 

“Mostly free weights." 

“Whatever. You don't do this because 
you're a physical wreck.” 

“I do it to stay in shape. So?” 

“So I see you as closed in and trying 
to reach out," she said. “Going all over 
the country, getting real estate agents 
to show you houses that you’re not 
going to buy." 

“That was only a couple of times. 
And what's so bad about it, anyway? It 
passes the time.” 

“You do these things and don't know 
why," she said. “You know what thera- 
py is? It's an adventure, it’s a voyage of 
discovery. And it's like going to the 
gym. Look, forget it. The whole thing's 
pointless unless you're interested." 

“Maybe I’m interested," he said. 

Donna, not surprisingly, was in ther- 
apy herself. But her therapist was a 
woman, and they agreed that he'd be 
more comfortable working with a man. 
Her ex-husband had been very fond of 
his therapist, a West Side psychologist 
named Breen. Donna had never met 
the man, and she wasn’t on the best of 
(continued on page 152) 




"The sky looks blue because your protective lenses are tinted, dear.” 


from the 
Apple Newton 
to the EO ( 
pen-based 
computers are 
a stroke 
of genius 


No longer content with a PC 
on every desk, the electron- 
ics giants are ushering in a 
new generation of technolo- 
gy aimed at getting all of us 
to use computers — no matter 
who or where we are. Inter- 
estingly, the industry’s secret 
weapon is older tnan me- 
dieval manuscripts or Egyp- 
tian scribbles: It is the pen. 
Instead of a keyboard, this 
breed of handheld computers 
uses a stylus (or pen) as an 
input device. Some of these 
computers serve as simple 
pocket appointment books, 
while others are sophisticated 
machines that will let you 

(continued on page 164) 



article 

By DAVID ELRICH 


By combining the power of 
a pen-based computer, a 
cellular phone, a fox ma- 
chine and a modem, the 
handheld EO Personal 


friends ond colleagues — 


four-lb. device, which can 
translate handprinted words 


of storing and sending 
messages in script— for 

nications — about $4000, 
including cellular phone. 
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Deeper Thoughts 

B>J Jack Handed 


Maybe in order to understand 
mankind we have to look at the 
word itself. Mankind. Basically, It's 
made up of two separate words— 
"mank" and "Ind." What do these 
words mean? It's a mystery, and 
that's why so is mankind. 

Children need encouragement. If a 
kid gets an answer right, tell him It 
was a lucky guess. That way, he de- 
velops a good, lucky feeling. 

The crows seemed to be calling 
his name, thought Caw. 

When you die, if you get a choice 
between going to regular heaven or 
pie heaven, choose pie heaven. It 
might be a trick, but if It's not, 
mmmm, boy. 

Whether they ever find life there or 
not, I think Jupiter should be consid- 
ered an enemy planet. 

Probably the earliest flyswatters 
were nothing more than some sort 
of striking surface attached to the 
end of a long stick. 


Instead of trying to build newer 
and bigger weapons of destruction, 
we should be thinking about getting 
more use out of the weapons we al- 
ready have. 

I think a good gift for the President 
would be a chocolate revolver. And 
since he's so busy, you'd probably 
have to run up to him real quick and 
hand it to him. 

Dad thought laughter was the best 
medicine, which I guess was why 
several of us died of tuberculosis. 

Just because swans mate for life, I 
don't think It's that big of a deal. 
First of all, if you're a swan, you're 
probably not going to find a swan 
that looks that much better than the 
one you've got, so why not mate 
for life? 

If you're robbing a bank and your 
pants suddenly fall down, I think 
It's OK to laugh and to let the 
hostages laugh too, because, come 
on, life Is funny. 



If you ever catch on fire, try to 
avoid seeing yourself In a mirror, be- 
cause I bet that's what really throws 
you Into a panic. 


Sometimes I think I'd be better off 
dead. Mo, wait. Mot me, you. 


I can't stand cheap people. It 
makes me real mad when someone 
says something like, "Hey, when are 
you going to pay me that hundred 
dollars you owe me?" or "Do you 
have that fifty dollars you bor- 
rowed?" Man, quit being so cheap! 


I think the mistake a lot of us 
make is thinking the state-appointed 
psychiatrist is our friend. 


Love is not something that you 
can put chains on and throw into a 
lake. That's called Houdlni. Love Is 
liking someone a lot. 


I think one way police depart- 
ments could make some money 
would be to hold a yard sale of mur- 
der weapons. Many people, for ex- 
ample, could probably use a cheap 
ice pick. 


If you ever reach total enlighten- 
ment while drinking a beer, I bet it 
makes beer shoot out of your nose. 


dren's children, because I don't 
think children should be having sex. 


How come the dove gets to be the 
peace symbol? How about the pil- 
low? It has more feathers than the 
dove, and It doesn't have that dan- 
gerous beak. 


Even though I was their captive, 
the Indians allowed me quite a bit of 
freedom. I could walk about freely, 
make my own meals and even hurl 
large rocks at their heads. It was on- 
ly later that I discovered they were 
not Indians at all but dlrty-dothes 
hampers. 


I wish outer-space guys would 
conquer Earth and make people 
their pets, because I'd like to have 
one of those little basket-beds with 
my name on it. 

It's true that every time you hear 
a bell, an angel gets his wings. But 
what they don't tell you Is that every 
time you hear a mousetrap snap, an 
angel gets set on fire. 


If you're in a war, instead of throw- 
ing a hand grenade at some guys, 
throw one of those little baby-type 
pumpkins. Maybe It'll make every- 
one think of how crazy war is, and 
while they're thinking, you can 
throw a real grenade. 


I believe in making the world safe 
for our children, but not for our chil- 


I hope life isn't a bigjoke, because 
I don't get it. 





miss may, elke jeinsen, is a real deutsch treat 




E lke jeinsen admits she is 

"a little bit famous” in 
Hanover, Germany. Which is 
like saying a BMW is fairly 
good on the autobahn. In 
both cases, of course, the se- 
cret is high performance. 

Through hard work and per- 
severance, Miss May translat- 
ed her natural beauty into an 
international modeling career. Representing various Ger- 
man sportswear, swimwear and Unterwear companies, she 
has graced scenery from Mexico to the Maldives in the In- 
dian Ocean, from Spain to Greece to Canada, where she 
worked in Calgary during the 1988 Olympics. Elke's first 
career move was a lark. When she was 15 years old, she en- 
tered a modeling contest sponsored by a German teen 
magazine. At the time, her main interests were horseback 
riding and boys. She thought she’d probably learn a pro- 
fession one day, but she hadn’t given it much thought. 
Then she won the contest. “They chose me out of five hun- 
dred girls for a photo shoot in Munich,” she says. Two 
years later she landed a modeling job in New York. “That 
was the first time a photographer told me, 'Hey, you have 


talent.’ So I thought, OK, I 
can do this.” Tah-LENT, as Elke 
charmingly pronounces it, 
earned her the title of Miss 
Hanover in 1985. She was 
working as a secretary — the 
profession she had trained 
for after graduating from 
high school. She quit. Soon 
after, she appeared as a Play- 
mate in Playboy Germany. “The local newspaper devoted an 
entire page to me. So in Hanover I’m a little bit famous, 
you know?” In the media blitz that followed, Bunny Elke, 
as the papers dubbed her, posed with local notables and 
caught the eye of deutsch admen. As a result, she worked as 
much as she wanted. She lived in Milan for a year while 
starring in a variety show on Italian TV. While there, she 
learned Italian. Last summer, Elke came to America to 
model German sportswear in the Grand Canyon and Las 
Vegas. When the job was done, she headed west. “I had 
five days free and I thought, Los Angeles is close to Las Ve- 
gas. Why not go and see?” Since then she has been back 
five times, spending most of the autumn and winter im- 
proving her English in the photo studios and nightclubs of 
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L.A. "I learned formal 
English in school,” she 
says. Elke hopes to pursue 
an acting career in a few 
years, after she perfects 
her English. “When I first 
came here, I didn't under- 
stand anything. Now I un- 
derstand ninety percent. 
When I speak, maybe my 
grammar isn’t correct, but 
everybody understands." 
The palmy West Coast wel- 
comed Elke with an open 
checkbook. “I didn't know 
that Americans like Euro- 
pean girls. That must be 
true because I get a lot of 
jobs here. Even though the 
money is better in Europe, 
I really enjoy working in 
the U.S. Everyone here is 
so friendly and free, and 
everything is so new. The 
only thing I don’t like 
is that nightclubs close at 
two o'clock. In Spain they 
open at two A.M. and stay 
open until ten.” Elke has 
kept a small apartment in 
Hanover, near the building 
where her parents, an auto 
mechanic and a secretary, 
live next door to her 
brother, who owns a tan- 
ning salon. When she's 
home, she likes to visit with 
her family and friends and 
to ride her two horses — 
she's been riding since 
she was 12 — which she sta- 
bles outside the city. Sound 


Elke likes the nightlife. "But 
when I am in nightclubs here 

me and ask, 'Where are you 
from? Are you from Europe?' 
I wonder how they know 






e the pick of the West Coast 

tastes are refreshingly old- 
chocolate for breakfast ("I 


not on the road modeling, she bodybuilds. 
Grudgingly, though. "I don't like it. I'm lazy." 



bucolic? Elke views her newly united homeland unsentimentally. “I miss my family and I miss my 
animals," she says, musically accenting ahn-ee-MAHLS. “That’s it.” In Germany she zips around in 
her BMW cabriolet, topping 200 kilometers per hour on the autobahn. That’s about 125 mph, 
sports fans. “Here you can’t even drive a hundred.” She means kilometers — that’s more than 60 
mph. No, you can’t. Tooling the Los Angeles freeways, the fair-haired Frauiein squirms in her seat. 
“I have the feeling I could walk faster.” — marian bruce 
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PLAYBOY’S PARTY JOKES 


Doctor, you have to help me!" came the fran- 
tic phone call to the psychiatrist. “My husband 
thinks that he's in an opera. He sings night 
and day at the top of his lungs and he's driving 

“Send him to me first thing in the morning,” 
the shrink said. 

A week later, the wife called again. "I don't 
know how you did it,” she said gratefully, “but 
Charlie’s barely singing anymore. Did you 
cure his delusion?" 

"Not exactly," the psychiatrist replied. "1 just 
gave him a much smaller part." 



A New York City commuter got off at his sub- 
way stop and immediately caught sight of a 
homeless man with two upturned hats in front 
of him. 

“What's with the two hats?” he asked. 

“I wanted to try some venture capitalism," 
the down-and-out fellow replied, “so I opened 
a franchise." 

While in bed with her lover, the woman sud- 
denly heard her husband at the front door. 
"Quick,” she whispered. "Sprinkle this flour 
over you and pretend that you're a statue." 

“Hi, honey. What's this?" her husband asked 
as he entered the bedroom. 

“It’s our new statue,” she explained. "The 
Smiths bought one last week and I thought it 
would be nice if we had one, too." 

Late that night the husband got up, went to 
the kitchen, made a sandwich and poured a 
glass of milk. He walked up to the statue and 
said, “Here, eat something. I stood like an 
idiot for three days at the Smiths', and not a 
single son of a bitch offered me even a glass 
of water.” 

A half dozen interns followed the doctor dur- 
ing her hospital rounds. When she came to the 
radiology department, the doctor pointed to a 
particular X ray mounted on a light box. “As 
you can see," she said, "this patient limps be- 
cause his left fibula and tibia are radically 
arched. Hayes, what would you do in a case 
like this?" 

“Well,” the student reasoned, “I suppose I’d 


A recent college graduate was applying for a 
job as a photojournalist at a local newspaper 
when he came upon this question on the appli- 
cation: "You have the choice of saving a 
drowning man or taking a Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning photo. What type of film would you use?” 

Old Luke lived so far out in the wilderness 
that he rarely saw another human. One day he 
spotted a rider approaching his cabin in a 
cloud of dust. "Howdy,” the rider said as he 
came to a stop. “I'm Chester, your neighbor. I 
live about forty miles north. I'm wondering if 
you’d come to my party a week from now. 
There'll be some drinkin’, some dancin’, some 
singin', some fightin' and some fuckin'." 

"Hell, man, sounds like my kind of party," 
Luke said. "What can I bring and how many’s 

“Neighbor," Chester answered, “don't worry 
about nothin'. It's just gonna be you and me." 

A Marine sergeant watched one particularly 
inept recruit go nearly scoreless on the firing 
range. "Patterson," he said, pulling the baby- 
faced private aside, "care for a litde advice?" 

“You bet I do, Sarge,” the eager trainee 

“Keep your bayonet sharp." 



The lone survivor of a plane crash in a remote 
jungle region stumbled around for hours look- 
ing for help. Suddenly, he was surrounded by 
hundreds of spear-wielding savages. Oh, God, 
I'm fucked, he thought. 

“No, you're not fucked." a voice thundered 
from above. 

“Who's that?" the man said, looking wildly 
about him. 

“I am God," the voice replied. “Listen to Me 
carefully. Grab a weapon from the one who is 
next to you and run it through the heart of the 
chief." 

The man did as he was told. The chief fell 
dead in a pool of blood. “And now what?" the 
man asked. 

"Now you're fucked!" 

Heard a funny one lately? Send it on a past- 
card, please, to Party jokes Editor, playboy, 
680 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
60611. $100 will be paid to the contributor 
whose card is selected. Jokes cannot be returned. 
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F errari. Maserali. Lamborghini. Armani. 

The last marque debuted in 1975, when 
Milan fashion designer Giorgio Armani in- 
troduced a new kind of men's jacket. Its hall- 
marks were relaxed tailoring and soft fab- 
rics. Armani’s wrinkle was to eliminate the 
canvas lining of the suit jacket so that it 
would drape the body more comfortably. The 
new jacket was designed for what Armani 
termed "less formal times. ” The traditional 
men 's uniform — the three-button Ivy League 
suit— faced real competition. 

During the Eighties, Armani’s designs 
took tnen’s fashion by storm. Men discovered 
that his clothes were comfortable and that 
they gave them a feeling of self-assurance. 
They spoke of hanging an Armani in their 
closet in much the same way they talked 
about parking a BM W in their garage. The 
Armani look has become synonymous with 
contemporary clothing and the ascendancy 
of Italian fashion. His designs for both sexes 
are elegant but not flashy. When his subdued 
colors were once described as muddy, Ar- 
mani took it as a compliment. 

Armani did not learn to sew at his moth- 
er’s knee. After trying med school and pho- 
tography, he took a job as a department-store 
window dresser and worked his way up to 
menswear buyer. He struck out on his own as 
a designer. Legend has it that he and a part- 
ner launched the Armani label with capital 
raised from the sale of a Volkswagen. That 
investment netted a good return. Forbes 
magazine notes that in 1990 consumers 
spent tl-6 billion on Armani merchandise. 
And he oums his company outright. 

Contributing Editor Warren Kalbacker 
met the designer at his palazzo in Milan. 
One of Armani's assistants served as his in- 
terpreter. But, Kalbacker reports, ‘Armani's 
expressive face and hands, and his laughter, 
propel his opinions beyond any language 
barrier. And the espresso at Via Borgonuovo 
21 is terrific.'' 


playboy: Did you invent the sports 
jacket or does it just seem that way? 
armani: The jacket is my signature, the 
first thing I wanted to do. I invented a 
type of sports jacket that’s relaxed, in- 
formal, less stiff. The suits 1 designed 
for Richard Gere to wear in American 
Gigolo marked the beginning of a new 
way of dressing in America and Italy. 
The body moved easier in a suit made 
of soft fabrics. 

2 . 

playboy: What was wrong with clothing 
before you came on the scene? 


armani: Sports jackets in the Fifties 
were square, boxy and rigid. It didn't 
look like there was a body underneath. 
And the sensuality of men in the Fifties 
and Sixties was precise. The Latin look 
was considered sexy: the open shirt, 
the hairy chest and the gold chain. Fac- 
tories sprung up in Italy that could 
produce a technically perfect jacket. 
Constructed. Formal. Rigid. Shaped. 
Perfect seams. They turned out the 
jackets like cars — they all looked the 
same. My jackets were a reaction to 
these. I wanted to make suits look like 
they’d been done by a tailor. The intel- 
ligent man doesn’t like to go out and 
buy himself new clothes. 

S. 

playboy: You’re a fan of Cary Grant 
and Humphrey Bogart and you’ve 
even acknowledged the influence of 
Raiders of the Lost Ark. What is it with 
Giorgio Armani and the movies? 
armani: My inspiration has come large- 
ly from American films of the Forties. 
These films came to Italy after the war, 
when I was young. People in these 
films had a special kind of elegance. 
They wore jackets that had obviously 
been made by hand and were imper- 
fect in some way. The jackets did not 
look mass-produced. My costume de- 
signs for The Untouchables were an at- 
tempt to bring back this look. 


playboy: Italian design is renowned. 
Does every Italian grow up wanting to 
create cars or clothes? 
armani: I didn’t want to go into fash- 
ion. But design is in our history, dating 
from the fantastic Italian artisans of the 
Renaissance. Their workmanship was 
so sophisticated and beautiful. You're 
born with it and it’s something you 
grow up with. You see that beauty in- 
side any building in any town in Italy. 
Fashion wasn’t something I ever con- 
sidered. But I had precise ideas of what 
I wanted to wear and I could never 
find them. Certain basic types of 
clothes existed in America after the war 
that didn’t exist in Italy. And I wanted 
a black turtleneck and a red-and-white 
checked shirt. 


playboy: You spent two years in med- 
ical school. If you hadn't coveted the 
black turdeneck and checked shirt, 
would you be Giorgio Armani, M.D.? 


armani: In typical middle-class Italian 
families at that time, one son became a 
lawyer, another went into medicine. I 
was genuinely interested in medicine, 
so it wasn’t something I was forced 
into. But I was nineteen or twenty, and 
it was not a time when I was thinking 
about what I was going to do in life. I 
used to do life drawings and take pho- 
tos. I was interested in the form of the 
human body, whether it was something 
to cure or something to dress. 


playboy: You’ve claimed that the sight 
of Lauren Hutton, Julia Roberts and 
Michelle Pfeiffer inspires you to dress 
them. Is it our lack of sartorial imagi- 
nation when that trio inspires a differ- 

armani: [Laughs] It’s my job to dress 


playboy: Why are your women’s clothes 
much more subdued in color and 
much less revealing than the couture 
offered by other designers? 
armani: When I design. I’m trying to 
make a woman sexy. I see a woman as 
sexy when she’s covered from head to 
toe. My contemporaries are designing 
clothes so that women parade around 
wearing nothing. I'd feel ridiculous 
doing that. A sensual woman is not 
a woman who is showing her breasts or 
her bottom. It’s difficult for a woman 


with a big chest 
to be elegant. 
Sensuality in a 

veyed by the way 
that she looks at 
something, the 
way she looks at 
you, the way she 
moves her hand. 
A woman should 

derstand that 
what she wears is 
very much her 

something she’s 
flung on. She has 
to be secure in 

8 . 

playboy: Do men 
make a (contin- 
ued on page 167) 


the reigning 
doge of men’s 
fashion 
explains why 
we shouldn’t 
undress 
women with 
our eyes and 
asserts the 
tie is always 
optional 





A mericans are a nostalgic lot. We build Fifties din- on the collectible-tie trend. Fit to Be Tied (Abbeville Press). 

ers, restore classic cars and snap up vintage “Ties are a way for men to express their state of mind," says 
clothing. Just try to find one of these ties, for ex- Spark. “Optimism was in high gear when these models were 
ample. Designed in the Forties (above) and early Fifties (op- designed and it is today, too." Beyond that, vintage neck- 
posite page), they’re called nudies and are among the ties are fun — and often a profitable investment. A tie that 

hottest collectibles around. Tie procurer Ron Spark, who cost $6 in 1940 sells for about $60 now, and rarer ones, such 
owns these and about 2000 other styles, co-wrote the book as those designed by Salvador Dali, are worth thousands. 
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sports by Kevin Cook 

the horror! Somebody call 
911. Baseball is a goner. The 
stitches are coming loose. 
The old pastime, clearly past 


tenths of a percent from the all-time high of 1991, a 
loss of 310,000 fans. But the Mets and Dodgers, who 
spent their money wrong and finished a combined 59 
games out of first place, lost 1.1 million fans all by 
themselves. Elsewhere, attendance was steady; it will 
record in 1993, unless there's another giant 


one more year, but that’s about it. After this year, when 
television pulls the plug on $1.2 billion worth of life 
support, the future fades to black. The next TV deal 
will be far smaller, not nearly enough to keep the 
game alive. 

Some teams have already given up the ghost. The 
Padres performed last rites on themselves, trading an 
All-Star shortstop for two cheap Mets uniforms to save 
$2 million, and mothballed their office Christmas tree 
to save $40. The once-proud Yankees and Dodgers are 
downsizing their farm systems to 
save a few salaries that wouldn’t buy 
Barry Bonds’ lunch. 

Attendance is down (if only slight- 
ly), expenses are up. Ticket prices 
are too high and games are too 
long, alienating fans who like NFL 
and NBA action better anyway. The 
game’s hottest young celeb. Deion 
Sanders, is a moonlighting football 
player. And the national pastime’s 
champion is a foreign team. We 
tried to prevent it, displayed the 
Canadian flag upside down at the 
World Series, but Toronto still beat 
America’s team. 

Mamas, sign up your babies for 
soccer. That’s a game with a future. 

Baseball has a grand past, beloved 
by all, and no tomorrow. 

But hold the phone. Maybe there’s 
a light at the end of the clubhouse 
tunnel. Major-league owners say it’s 
a locomotive — the engine of doom, fu- 
eled by zillion-dollar salaries — but they’ 
ing about that for 20 years. There ' 


, may limp through sucking sound from Flushing and Chavez Ravine. 




in the 
pastime’s 
darkest 
days, we 
see light 
at the end 
of the 
clubhouse 
tunnel 


And while it’s true that the game needs more Deion- 
style neon, there’s plenty already if you know where to 
look. Sanders shines brighter legging out a triple, 
grinning all the way, than hidden in a football helmet. 
No offense to Michael and Shaq, but Kirby’s got 
back — 210 pounds of pocket-popping pinstripes — 
and he hits, runs, fields and throws, while they just 
dribble and dunk. Roger Clemens, painting the cor- 
ners of the plate, makes NFL quarterbacks look like 
scatter-armed shot-putters. No other jock runs like 
Marquis Grissom, vaults walls like De- 
von White, poses in midperfection 
like Bonds or Will Clark, or sees 
Madonna like Jose Canseco. 

The national game's champion is 
a Canadian club. On the other 
hand — and according to Boston’s 
ambidextrous pitcher Greg Harris, 
there’s always another hand — that is 
a temporary horror. This year the 
reign of Toronto falls on the grass of 
Atlanta, where the Braves will win 
the 1993 World Series. 

On the other other hand, perhaps 
foshballs will fly from my butt. 

The foshball is a mutant change- 
up-forkball thrown by Colorado ace 
David Nied. I think Nied will lose 
20 games, spraining his neck as he 
spins to watch the home runs he al- 
lows vanish into Denver’s thin air. 
Of course, he could also fosh the 
Braves on October 3, the regular 
season’s final day, and prevent their 


rematch with Toronto. 

As I hazard these guesses, there is 


n Toronto. 


of TV money, $401 million of it, enough to pay half The suicidal Padres haven’t yet traded Bruce Hurst 


the total major-league payroll without a single dime 
from ticket sales, local TV, souvenirs, hot dogs or beer. 


batboy. The Braves haven’t settled o 
(Jay Howell?), the Blue Jays need a setup rr 


Some clubs are hurting, but some former door- Assenmacher?) and a third baseman (Ed Sprague?), 
mats — hello, Houston and Cleveland — have spent Baseball's owners haven’t yet named a Muppet tc ' 


their money well and are now contenders. They c 
print tickets fast enough. Neither can two new teams 
in rich new markets, the Colorado Rockies and the 
Florida Marlins, which paid $95 million each to join 
the party. That’s $190 million more for the poor c 


the game’s new commissioner. There’s a chance they 
will lock out the players this spring. But since a lock- 
out requires that the owners’ foolishness outpaces 
their greed, let’s suppose the season starts on time. 
Greg Maddux shuts out his old Cubs teammates o 


rs’ cupboard. And salaries are bound to drop when opening day for the Braves’ first step toward revenge 


the TV gold decreases (or else owners who overpay 
will lose money, like bad businessmen should). 
Attendance dropped last year. It was down 


, Toronto, to be served cold in October. 

Rich clubs such as Atlanta and Toronto now have far 
more options than their competitors. Last fall the 



Braves hired all-time saves leader Jeff 
Reardon to plug their leaky bullpen 
and the Jays acquired David Cone for 
their pennant drive. The trend contin- 
ued in the off-season: Atlanta's signing 
of Maddux for a piece of Ted Turner's 
superstation fortune completed the 
best starting staff this side of Coopers- 
town. Thus do the rich get richer, while 
the Padres, Pirates and Brewers turn 

The rehabbed Reds and Astros are 
healthy enough to stay close in the NL 
West, but when Murphy's Law comes 


calling, they’ll have a lot more trouble 
patching holes than the Braves, who 
are as deep as the Mariana Trench. 

The NL East ought to be a fairer 
fight. The Expos are young and strong 
with a flame-flinging bullpen and a 
graybeard ace, Dennis Martinez. Pitts- 
burgh, dispersed like a puff from man- 
ager Jim Leyland’s cigarette, is now 
passive smoke. The Mets, behind start- 
er Bret Saberhagen — a lock for Come- 
back Player of the Year — are 15 games 
better than last season's 72-90, but 
I’ll take St. Louis. The Cardinals have 


an MVP candidate in Ray Lankford, 
a rookie named Canseco (Jose’s twin 
brother, Ozzie), a terrific no-name 
pitching staff and Lee Smith, hobbling 
to the mound to nail down 45 saves and 
pass Reardon as history's top savior. 

In the American League, Oakland is 
the best in a slipping West. Two West- 
ern clubs are changing their uniforms: 
The Angels return to a Sixties look but 
won't approach their 84-77 record of 
the summer of love, while the A’s will 
wear an angry, bat-chewing elephant. 
Choose anger over love. Even with 
Ruben Sierra's failing to fill Canseco's 
spikes, Oakland is 25 games better 
than the Angels — enough to edge the 
White Sox by a trunk. 

In the East, only the Orioles can fly 
with the Jays, who replaced Series hero 
Dave Winfield with a better DH, Paul 
Molitor. Cleveland's Indians have been 
built from the ground up in four years, 
just like the fine new park they will oc- 
cupy in 1994. Still, when the Jays need 
a pitcher in August to hold off the O's, 
they'll rent one for a million a month 
and rule the roost again. 

The Jays’ second baseman, Roberto 
Alomar, begins his third Toronto sea- 
son as a prime MVP candidate. Ditto 
Chicago's Frank Thomas and Ranger 
J. Canseco, who will gain as much from 
hitting in Arlington Stadium as Sierra 
suffers in pitcher-friendly Oakland. 
The NL MVP will be a center fielder: 
Expo Grissom, St. Louis’ Lankford or 
the Reds’ Roberto Kelly. 

Clemens should win the AL Cy 
Young award every year. Heave an NL 
Cy to any member of the Atlanta rota- 
tion, Montreal’s Martinez, Cincinnati’s 
Jose Rijo, Astro Doug Drabek or the 
Cardinals' sophomore sleeper Rheal 
Cormier. Rookies of the Year? Expos 
shortstop Wil Cordero and Angels 
outfielder Tim Salmon. 

Two other rookies, the Nils Col- 
orado Rockies and Florida Marlins, will 
endure a bloody birth. The carnage! 
The other owners surrendered little 
more than sore arms and spare parts in 
November's expansion draft, so the 
Pebbles and the Fish are sure to stink. 
They'll finish last in their divisions, 
though they may scare some sense into 
the sixth-place Padres and Phillies. 
Colorado looks better for this season. 
But Florida, having wisely decided to 
build for the long term, has a chance to 
party in the postseason by 1999. The 
Rockies, in a vain effort to win 75 
games in 1993, risk an avalanche of 
losses that could last a decade. 

Next year’s shortage of TV riches is 
bound to send the owners into a pan- 
ic. That means gimmicks. Before long 
the leagues will probably realign into 
three divisions each, bringing wild-card 
(continued on page 140) 
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AL EAST 

AL WEST 

1. Blue Jays 

1. Athletics 

2. Orioles 

2. White Sox 

3. Yankees 

3. Royals 

4. Indians 

4. Rangers 

5. Red Sox 

5. Twins 

6. Brewers 

6. Mariners 

7. Tigers 

7. Angels 

NL EAST 

NL WEST 

1. Cardinals 

1. Braves 

2. Expos 

2. Reds 

3. Mets 

3. Astros 

4. Cubs 

4. Giants 

5. Pirates 

5. Dodgers 

6. Phillies 

6. Padres 

7. Marlins 

7. Rockies 

AL CHAMPS: 

Blue Jays 

NL CHAMPS 

: Braves 

WORLD CHAMPS: Braves 




LITERARY LICENSE 

California has almost 2 million vanity license plates registered with the state's motor-vehicles bureau. The explosion of 
words on wheels inspired Los Angeles commuter, writer and self-anointed platehead Daniel Nussbaum to fantasize about 
cars on the highways bearing readable tags forming sentences from famous stories. With California's mammoth three- 
volume directory of vanity tags as his thesaurus and using each plate only once, here’s what Nussbaum imagines. 
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□ F NOVEL IDEAS 
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BY MICHAEL ANGELI 


II II E dine among the rustle of tailored jack- 
II ets and the sculpted sheen of Cristophe- 
styled hair. Everyone within complimenting 
distance of the Paramount commissary is 
dressed to kill, everyone with the exception of 
Adrian Lyne, who dresses like a poet on a 
binge, in a pullover that looks as itchy as a 
coral reef. He is Lord Byron among the indus- 
try guerrillas, and he writes poetry this town 
loves: the highly profitable kind. Flaslidance 
and Fatal Attraction were runaway hits. The di- 
rector’s eyes, cooked to the color of rhubarb by 
the nitrogen-dioxide-rich Los Angeles air and 
long days in the editing room, drift across the 
table to my plate. 

“Yours is better than mine, you lucky stiff,” 
he says. “You got the patty melt." The lines of 
his deep smile share the contours of a Mobius 
strip — it's hard to tell where the joy takes up 
and the agony ends. Food suddenly becomes 
the last thing on his mind as his current pre- 
occupation intrudes again. 

“I’m busy seven days a week. I have four ed- 
itors — five, with a music editor. I'm quite up 
about it this week, actually. Last week I was 
about to shoot myself. This film, I have good 
people, really good actors. If something gets 
fucked up, it’s totally my fault and there's no 

The source of this angst is Indecent Proposal, 
Lyne's widely anticipated sixth film. Scheduled 
to be released in April, Indecent Proposal is the 
tale of a married couple (Demi Moore and 
Woody Harrelson) in Las Vegas. A wealthy 
stranger, played by Robert Redford, approach- 
es them with an intriguing, though seemingly 


absurd, proposition: $1 million in exchange for one night with Demi. 
Husband and wife mull over the proposal. “It’s not my soul, it’s not my 
heart," Moore's character rationalizes, "it's only my body. We can make a 
big deal out of this and walk away and feel principled, or we can look at it 
as a business thing.” 

The price of poker, as the man said, just went up. 

"I think it's an interesting idea, and I was always drawn to it — whether 
or not you'll sleep with someone for a million dollars,” Lyne maintains. 
“It's the kind of idea that gets people talking when they come out of the 
theater and everybody disagrees. I got the impression that people would 
more willingly be given a contract to blow someone away anonymously — 
someone they didn’t know — than they would to fuck somebody for a mil- 
lion dollars. That is kind of bizarre, you know?” 

Also on the peculiar side is how far the 51 -year-old Lyne has come to 
hold sway in L.A. “I’m from London, yeah, but I hate the English. I hate 
England and I hate being there. It’s a depressing place full of depressing 
people. The people are always moaning and never fucking doing any- 
thing about it. Then they're all over anybody like myself who had the hap- 
py chance to get out.” 

There exists the possibility that Lyne’s greatest incentive for leaving 
home had something to do with the company he kept: The first happy 
breed of men he worked with were accountants. 

"I was a bean counter for about a year after school,” he recalls. “I had 
passed my math and I was overjoyed." His parents helped him land a job 
at the company of a family friend, where his queasy nearness to balance 
sheets and comptrollers’ memos was buffered by his fortunate proximity 
to the building across the street. 

“It was a department store called Peter Jones,” he says. “Kind of like the 
Broadway or Saks. The whole row of ladies’ dressing rooms faced our win- 
dows and they had no curtains. For about a year, everybody from the se- 
nior partner on down would bring binoculars. Hysterical. And that’s all 
anybody ever did. You’d get a phone call from somebody and he'd alert 
you: ‘Terrific in number five.’ Then one sad day, one of those fucking 
tragic days, they frosted over the glass.” Lyne is known to find sex in 
strange places. 

He moved on to shoot TV commercials, working with such future 
British movie directors as Tony and Ridley Scott and Alan Parker. Like 
his pals, Lyne moved to Los Angeles. In 1980, his first year in town, he 
would direct his first feature film, Foxes, starring Sally Kellerman and a 
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16-year-old Jodie Foster. He made the 
move to Hollywood with his wife, 
Samantha, to whom he's been married 
“forever,” a unit of time that, for the 
rest of us, translates to 19 years. 

“What does my wife do? Well, noth- 
ing, really. I think it’s good." His wife’s 
inactivity, that is. "Sometimes I com- 
plain a little about it, but I know if she 
did anything I’d be right there telling 
her to stop. I know I’d be depressed.” 

The women in an Adrian Lyne film, 
however, are very busy. His pictures 
are inhabited by a spectrum of females 
ranging from homicidal to heaven- 
sent. Women who might be devils (Eliz- 
abeth Pena in Jacob's Ladder), unkill- 
able, bunny-boiling women leaping out 
of the tub like bloody Pop-Tarts (Glenn 
Close in Fatal Attraction), wet women 
who do mating dances with kitchen 
chairs (Jennifer Beals in Flashdance), 
women on skateboards (Jodie Foster in 
Foxes), blindfolded women who are fed 
the contents of the fridge as if they 
were doing an R-rated commercial for 
cold medication (Kim Basinger in 9‘A 
Weeks). They are women who drive us 
to distraction. 

“Well, my wife and I have a colorful 
relationship," Lyne admits. With the 
dark implications in Fatal Attraction, he 
has done more for marital fidelity than 
the Seventh Commandment and hun- 
dreds of years’ worth of papal bulls, 
so he knows what he's talking about. 
“We argue and we fight, but it some- 
how seems necessary for our long-term 
betterment. It’s funny. When I was 
preparing for Indecent Proposal and I 
was getting into the rewrite stage, I was 
approaching writers who wouldn’t 
even contemplate doing subject matter 
such as this because they considered it 
immoral or objectionable." 

Lyne actively seeks out such conflict. 
“I love the idea of people talking, argu- 
ing, disagreeing about Proposal," he 
says. In other words, they can obsess 
on an idea the way he does, view it 
from every realizable angle, play with 
it, bend it, pose it like an artist's man- 
nequin. Each pose has its moment of 
truth and then is gone. Stringing to- 
gether the poses gives Lyne two things: 
moving pictures and screen lives that 
are full of loose ends. 

There are those who suffer sleepless- 
ness, heartache, hives, depression and 
self-doubt because of their art. Among 
them, Lyne is the generalissimo, the 
commander-in-grief. 

Crazy and compassionate, neuroti- 
cally shackled by self-reproach, his is a 
life dominated by cross-examination in 
which he serves as both defendant and 
prosecutor. 

“Adrian Lyne is a great guy, but he 
hates all his own movies," a film critic 
recendy told me. Hearing the remark 


cracks up Lyne to the point where he's 
doing the backstroke in his chair. 

“It’s true, yes. I assume they’re all 
going to go into the back-loader. I 
mean, that’s the way I am. I’m lying, of 
course, but. . . .” 

Then again, not entirely. If he 
looked for help to load all those prints 
of the disastrous 9’A Weeks into the 
Dumpster, the line would stretch from 
Mickey Rourke’s favorite Harley shop 
in West Los Angeles to that town Kim 
Basinger bought in Georgia. What was 
supposed to be an adagio of sex and 
food became instead a dissonant fugue 
of tabletop humping and hard-to-re- 

“Look, it was a wonderful novel,” 
Lyne laments, referring to the Eliza- 
beth McNeill book from which the film 
was adapted, “and I’d even like to try 
to do it again, to see if I could do it bet- 
ter. I think there was a better film in 
there than the one I found. We tried so 
many different drafts of that story — we 
were into version K, which gives you an 
idea how far we went. 

“There was stuff in the novel that 
had more to do with what the story was 
really about, but to try to put it on film 
just wouldn’t work.” Clearly, he can't 
give this one up. “For example,” he 
continues, “there was one funny, rather 
erotic passage in the book where the 
guy’s watching a ball game and she’s 
over by the wall in handcuffs. She’s a 
bit bored because he’s watching this 
ball game, until finally the cuffs start to 
hurt her a little bit. The way the author 
describes it is really quite beautiful. At 
least I know some women who found it 
quite erotic.” 

Even when his directorial powers are 
at their best — as in Fatal Attraction — 
Lyne makes room for agony. In that ir- 
resistibly wicked thriller, Glenn Close 
stalks fallen family man Michael Doug- 
las to her death. At one point, the 
depth of Close’s psychosis is illustrated 
by having her simply flick a light switch 
on and off, again and again. 

“I liked the sequence very much, but 
there would always be one titter in 
every screening," says Lyne, gesturing 
with his fingers, pinching an imaginary 
varmint. “There was always at least 
one. You sit there, wincing and dying. 
The first showing with an audience is 
always a nightmare. I remember when 
I first showed Flashdance. I was sitting 
with my assistant near the front of the 
theater. When the film first started 
rolling, I turned to him and said, ‘Is 
this as bad as I think it is?’ There was 
this long pause, and then he said, ‘Yes.’ 
Then there was another long pause. 
And I said, ‘Is there an exit near here?’ 
But then after another five minutes the 
audience came around, started laugh- 
ing at stuff and I got a sense that maybe 


they loved it.” 

When the waiter clears our plates, 
Lyne lets out a moan that could be mis- 
taken for a golden retriever desperate- 
ly trying to speak. 

“I always get upset when people 
don’t eat their fries,” he apologizes. 
Bouncing back admirably from the 
sight of my plate being spirited away, 
he invites me to have a look at seg- 
ments of Indecent Proposal. 


Woody Harrelson and Demi Moore 
lie in bed together, considering Robert 
Redford’s offer. The length of their 
marriage is unspecified, though sex 
and possession are intimated through 
body chemistry and sweet talk. Pre- 
marital dating exploits and jealousies 
are still recent enough to bring color to 
their cheeks. 

When they get around to discussing 
the proposal, their dialog has a spare 
quality, the pauses rife with innuendo. 
Beneath Moore’s devotion to her hus- 
band is an undercurrent of carnal ad- 
venturism. Her voice is low, vital and 
thrilling. Someone slipped slices of de- 
sire into her cereal for this role; she has 
the look of a woman whose touch could 
grow grass in Death Valley. 

Lyne saw three other actresses for 
the role: Annabella Sciorra, Nicole 
Kidman and Isabelle Adjani. All were 
good, but he decided on Moore after 
she tested by doing the bedroom scene 
where husband and wife discuss the 
proposal. 

“When she did her test, she was nat- 
ural. She was lying on the floor with a 
guy, you know the way it is, like maybe 
after sex, whatever. She was very un- 
selfconscious. She gave it a womanly 
style, if there’s such a beast, and she 
looked like a woman — kind of round- 
ed. She had just had her kid and she 
looked great. I wanted to keep her like 
that. I told her I’d never really seen 
her like that. But she was, 'No, no, I 
gotta lose weight, gotta lose weight.’ So 
that was the first fight.” 

Lyne spent six weeks on location 
shooting indecent Proposal in Las Vegas, 
errant humankind's last outpost. Be- 
cause the casinos are virtually always 
crowded, cast and crew worked from 
four a.m. to four p.m. That difficult 
working schedule was a spark that was 
added to the highly combustible mix- 
ture of Lyne and Moore. 

“She’s focused, ambitious, tough and 
brilliant," Lyne says of his female lead, 
his head nodding in grudging appro- 
bation with each adjective. “We fought 
tooth and nail. I'd be thinking, shit, if I 
want to sit down, she wants to stand up. 
If I want her hair up, she wants it 
(continued on page 169) 
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miss porkinson, pride of the price is right, comes on down for a jackpot encore 

text by JIM MC KAIRNES NAPKINS, napkins, napkins. Dian Parkinson is being smothered in 
paper napkins by an overly attentive and possibly love-stricken waiter who keeps inventing reasons to 
return to her table. "Is he trying to tell me something? Does he think I’m eating sloppy?" she asks, 
laughing. "That's so cute." Later, the meal over, the waiter begs to interrupt just once more. He’d like 
to talk tickets with Dian. please. "Tickets for what?" she politely asks, prompting him with a bright 
white smile. “Oh, the show." No problem, she tells him. "Sometimes." Dian confides when the satisfied 
server walks away, “I forget who I am and what I do. I don't think of myself as anything but a girl mak- 
ing a living." Well. OK— but what a living. Dian. one of "Barker's Beauties" on TV's The Price Is Right 
since 1975, is the most popular hostess on that ratings smash. Cheers of “Dian!” greet her at the twice- 
daily tapings. A modest post-show saunter across the stage, albeit one in a lethal swimsuit, leads to 
a noisy eruption from the laggards in the audience, who stayed behind hoping for such an appear- 
ance. The result of her first playboy cover and pictorial (December 1991) is a backlog of eight months' 
worth of mail. “I'm sorry," she pleads to her would-be correspondents. “I promise to answer it 
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all." Being onstage has always been therapeutic for Dian. 
Her military-brat background — Dad was a Marine — left 
the North Carolina-born. Virginia-raised Dian with a 
regimented attitude toward life. “I started out as Miss 
World USA," she says. "That was a way of escaping a pret- 
ty tough childhood being the daughter of a drill instruc- 
tor. Running away to a pageant was a way of leaving that 
behind. Miss World USA opened the doors.” Past the 
threshold was a Bob Hope Vietnam USO tour and a fash- 
ion career in New York. Then, when her East Coast- 
based marriage ended and forced a move, she headed for 
Los Angeles and stardom. “I packed two pairs of jeans, 
three T-shirts and left everything else. I bought a $499 
Dodge Dart and started over." She enlisted in 1975 to be 


the "wholesome and sexy one" for Price, which has 
been right for Dian for nearly two decades. “We really 
work,” she stresses the next day, rehearsing on CBS’ 
tiny Stage S3. “It’s not like a movie set, where you stay 
in your trailer until your scene." About her popu- 
lar and steady gig here — which is an intense combina- 
tion of a revival meeting, a Beatles concert and an 
Herbalife convention — Dian says, “I love the audi- 
ence. There's an excitement here you can't believe. 
Am I crazy in love with The Price Is Right ? Yes. I’m 
crazy about it.” It shows. Dian wears it well. And 
when this morning glory crouches and waves goodbye 
to viewers at the end of each taping, blowing kisses 
to all the overanxious restaurant servers in her fu- 
ture, you just know they're crazy about her, too. 





BASEBALL PREVIEW (continued from page 122) 

“The game crawled off its slab and into its golden age. 
Times of crisis bring out baseballs goofy charms. ” 


teams into a lucrative new stage of play- 
offs for the networks to televise. Inter- 
league play may also be coming to rob 
the World Series and baseball’s All-Star 
Game — the only All-Star game anybody 
cares about — of their uniqueness. 

It wouldn’t be the first time baseball 
was ruined. The Black Sox scandal killed 
it in the early Twenties. The game 
crawled off its slab and into its first gold- 
en age, which may or may not be ending 
now. Times of crisis bring out baseball’s 
goofy charms. 

Remember the bottom of the ninth in 
game seven of the National League 
Championship Series? It featured a tired 
pitcher massaging a shutout, a double 
that nicked the foul line, an error by a 
Gold Glove infielder, a crucial pitch mis- 
called by an umpire who had replaced 
an ump who had been struck by vertigo 
and, finally, Atlanta’s slowest runner 
beating a bullet to the plate. 

It was one of those singular baseball 
moments. Go back to Atlanta and play 
that inning a million times. It never hap- 
pens the same way again. Not even close. 
And while the future looks hazardous to 
the game’s health, there will be more 
grand moments like Cabrera’s in 1993. 

And more horror. A year ago Seattle 
traded three good pitchers for home run 
king Kevin Mitchell. The Mariners ex- 
pected 40 homers from Mitchell in the 
Kingdome. He hit nine, got nauseated 
and pulled a ribcage muscle vomiting. 
Now he's batting cleanup for the Reds as 
they chase the Braves. 

Hold the phone: Call Riverfront Sta- 
dium and ask the Reds if they have any 
to. If Mitchell hits 40 and heartburns 
nta, all bets are off. 

AMERICAN 

EAST 

LEAGUE 


The hardest part was getting there. Af- 
ter their tenth straight winning season, 
the Blue Jays were still the game’s best 
bet to go south in the fall. In 1987 they 
led the East by three and a half games 
with a week to go, finished 0-7 and were 


Tiger meat. In 1989 and 1991 they won 
the division but died in the playoffs, and 
last fall they had their collective beak on 
the exhaust pipe again. Game four of 
the American League Championship 
Series: Dennis Eckersley whiffed Ed 
Sprague to end the eighth inning. Oak- 
land was about to even the series. Eck 
glared at the Toronto dugout and 
pumped his fist, saying, in effect, “We’re 
the A’s, you’re the Jays, get used to it.” 

In the ninth Roberto Alomar took 
Eckersley upstairs. Strolling into his 
tater trot he raised his fists as if to say, "If 
we weren't on TV I’d have only four 
fingers clenched.” The Jays pulled off 
the biggest comeback ever in the playoffs 
and marched through Atlanta to the top 
of the world. They’re good enough and 
they’re rich enough to stay there. 

A year ago general manager Pat 
Gillick signed Jack Morris and Dave 
Winfield, combined age 76, to teach 
Toronto how to win. It worked. Now 
Winfield, starter Jimmy Key and stopper 
Tom Henke are gone, but Gillick has 
a bullpen ace — Duane Ward— up his 
sleeve. He signed Dave Stewart and Paul 
Molitor, combined age 72, to replace 
Key and Winfield. Molitor is the only ac- 
tive DH better than Winfield. Stewart, 
who has been mediocre the past two 
seasons, is a gamble. John Olerud and 
Derek Bell are fine young hitters, Joe 
Carter’s a fine old one. Devon White 
strikes out too much for a leadoff hitter 
but compensates by being a 78 percent 
base-stealer and making other center 
fielders look like garden statuary. Sec- 
ond baseman Alomar, 25 years old, is al- 
ready the league's top player. Gillick, sit- 
ting on his mountain of money (Toronto 
is the premiere ticket-seller in baseball 
history), may have some holes to fill by 
August. But when also-rans start hawk- 
ing their highest-priced players in Au- 
gust, the Jays will be buying. 

With the Orioles on the auction block, 
owner Eli Jacobs tightened his purse 
strings. The O’s, whose modest payroll 
and soaring attendance put them in po- 
sition to shoot for the stars last winter, 
settled for DH Harold Baines and sec- 
ond baseman Harold Reynolds, Harold- 
ing something less than a sudden charge 
to the top of the class. The offense looks 
fierce: Brady Anderson, Mike Dever- 
eaux. Cal Ripken, Baines, Glenn Davis 
and Chris Hoiles are each capable of 25 
homers and 80 RBI. Baltimore’s defense 
is as sharp as its bullpen, where Gregg 
Olson's cruel curveball has hooked 104 
saves in three years. But the starting ro- 
tation has a rusty anchor. Rick Sutcliffe is 


an admirable fellow who won 16 games 
last year, but he also lost 15 and led the 
majors in runs allowed. His ERA was 
five-plus after the All-Star break. Behind 
him, kid starters Mike Mussina and 
Arthur Rhodes are kid stuff incarnate. 
Ben McDonald and rookie John 
O’Donoghue complete a promising but 
iffy rotation. Scattershot smoker Brad 
Pennington is manager Johnny Oates’ 
wild card. With Ripken, Baines and Sut- 
cliffe adding up to 102 birthdays, while 
Davis, Hoiles and third baseman Leo 
Gomez recover from injuries and the 
staff matures on the mound, this is an 
odd nest of gray whiskers, bandages and 
fledglings. The O’s could be in full flight 
when they host the All-Star Game at the 
Yards. Down the stretch I like the Jays 
better, but not by much. 

Calling the Yankees a sleeper in the 
East is like calling George Steinbrenner a 
human being. It’s technically true, but 
you never know when either will try to 
prove the opposite. Three of the game’s 
best pitchers made sure they avoided 
pinstripes this year, when Steinbrenner 
returns from a two-year exile. Still, 
Steinbrenner surrogate Joe Molloy 
saved 1993 by signing Jimmy Key and 
shipping two terrific prospects to the 
Angels for Jim Abbott. After crazily leav- 
ing third baseman Charlie Hayes unpro- 
tected in the expansion draft, Molloy 
reached into his bottomless pocket and 
pulled out $11 million for Wade Boggs, 
who compares to Hayes the way Hayes 
compares to Helen Hayes. The rotation 
is twice as strong as last year's and the 
bullpen is safe in the hands of Steve Farr 
and Steve Howe. The offense features 
Boggs, Don Mattingly, Danny Tartabull, 
Paul O’Neill (whose left-handed upper- 
cut suits Yankee Stadium perfectly) and 
center-field phenom Bernie Williams. If 
Abbott, Key and Melido Perez win 15 
games each and the cement-footed of- 
fense scores 700 runs, New York wakes 

The Indians’ rotation of slidermeister 
Charles Nagy plus Bob Ojeda, Mike 
Bielecki, Dennis Cook and Jose Mesa 
isn’t thin, it's transparent. After Nagy, 
they had better pray for rain. Cleveland 
can afford to be patient, though. With a 
microscopic payroll, a ripening farm sys- 
tem and a major-league lineup loaded 
with young talent— most of it inked 
long-term by GM John Hart — Cleveland 
is due for a renaissance. The Tribe is 
set at catcher, second base, DH, in the 
outfield and the bullpen for the next five 
years. If Hart attacks his pitching prob- 
lems, this bunch could break even this 
year and could win a pennant next year, 
when Gateway Center opens downtown. 

After finishing last with the East’s 
highest payroll, the Red Sox ought to 
start from scratch. Instead, they are 
looking for big years from Andre Daw- 
son and Ivan Calderon, two right- 
handed designated hitters with ancient 
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bodies. Cursed with a sloppy defense 
and a 100-year-old catcher, the Sox let 
their best glove, Jody Reed, and their 
top catching prospect get away in the ex- 
pansion draft while protecting the frag- 
ile Ellis Burks. Then they let Burks go. 
They spent the winter looking for a fa- 
mous reliever to stand in the way of 
rookie Ken Ryan, the only diamond in a 
pitch-dark Boston system. Roger Clem- 
ens, the top pitcher of his generation, 
won the ERA title for the third straight 


year. But Rocket fizzled in September. 
He's 30 now and he has pitched more 
than 2000 major-league innings. If he’s 
less than superhuman, the Sox will face 
an ugly truth. They need to be razed 
and rebuilt, Cleveland style. 

Pat Listach deserved the Rookie of the 
Year award for helping lead the Brew- 
ers’ stirring run at Toronto. (Cleveland’s 
Kenny Lofton, a better base-stealer who 
doesn’t strike out all the time, is a better 
player, though.) Cal Eldred is one of the 


league's superb young starters. Kevin 
Reimer’s going to hit 25 homers and 
rookies John Jaha and Matt Mieske 
might do the same, but Milwaukee will 
need a designated driver — not three 
iron-gloved DHs — to get them home this 
time. The club spent the off-season sell- 
ing luxury boxes in County Stadium, but 
it didn’t raise enough cash to sign two 
guys who count, Chris Bosio, now a 
Mariner, and Paul Molitor, now a Blue 
Jay. Instead, they got Tom Brunansky 
and Bill Doran, old and broken-down. 
There had better be plenty of brews 
in those boxes to distract Milwaukee’s 
swells from the crew on the field. The 
92-70 record of a year ago is turning up- 
side down. 

Thirty minutes, guaranteed. In the 
next half hour the Tigers will hit a home 
run. Last season Detroit's lineup aver- 
aged 19 homers per player. Count on 
Cecil Fielder to earn his millions by hit- 
ting 40, while starters Bill Gullickson 
and Mike Moore serve up more dings 
than Fielder hits. Shortstop Travis Fry- 
man eats fastballs for lunch, and second 
baseman Lou Whitaker never goes stale. 
But owner Mike Ilitch — the Little Cae- 
sar’s Pizza emperor who bought the club 
from Domino’s Pizza man Tom Mon- 
aghan — would be wise to suck the rest of 
his product in a box and bury it. 

AMERICAN 

WEST 

LEAGUE 

Tony La Russa did a heroic balancing 
act in 1992, suiting the nimble elephant- 
on-a-baseball that was the Athletics’ 
shoulder patch before the peeved pachy- 
derm appeared this year. Running 22 
players back and forth from the disabled 
list, using 19 who spent part of the year 
in the minors, he won 96 games. His 
everyday nine missed almost 50 starts 
per man, yet he still managed a consis- 
tent winner — the A’s were 15 games over 
.500 before the All-Star break, 15 over 
after. Then Eckersley picked the wrong 
night to have the worst of his 72 outings. 
“The swagger is gone,” said Eck after 
Toronto rocked him in October. Free 
agency rocked the Athletics soon there- 
after; the herd that stampeded the West 
four times in five years was breaking up. 

Then GM Sandy Alderson spent $77.5 
million to sign the men he had to keep; 
Mark McGwire (who hit 42 homers and 
led the AL in slugging percentage), 



Atlanta helped 

make the Braves’ home a launching 
pad. Until now, Atlanta-Fulton Coun- 
ty Stadium (elevation 1050) was the 
big leagues' highest, but Denver is 
five times higher. Everyone expects 
the ball to jump over Mile High Sta- 
dium’s inviting left-field fence. That’s 
why the Rockies have loaded up on 
right-handed power hitters. But how 
often will the ball jump, and how far? 

In his book The Physics of Baseball, 
Robert Adair wrote that a ball hit 400 
feet at sea level would go 408 feet in 
Atlanta — a crucial difference if you 
are an outfielder with your back to 
the wall. In Denver, “consideration 
should be given to requiring a larger 
park or using a less lively ball," says 
Adair, because that same 400-footer 
“would go as much as 40 feet far- 
ther.” Another ballpark’s flyout is a 
Mile High bleacher-seeker. 

Can Colorado match the 1961 Yan- 
kees’ record-setting 240 home runs? 
No. Charlie Hayes, Andres Galarraga 
and Jerald Clark may go back-to- 
back-to-Boulder a couple of limes, 
but this club won’t hit 120 homers. 
The Rockies are not much better 
than Atlanta's Triple-A team. The al- 
titude is sure to hurt their pitchers 
more than it helps their hitters. In 


fact, the best 
preseason bet is 
that Colorado 
will lead the 
league in home 
allowed. 
Fastballs will 
be a tick faster, 
meaning more 
strikeouts but 
also more moon 

quicker pitch 
flies farther. Breaking balls will lose a 
fraction of their bite. This may spell 
trouble for opposing hurlers as well, 
but Rockies pitchers will suffer more 
because most of them would be in the 
minors if not for expansion. 

Marv Throneberry hit 42 homers 
for the Denver Bears in 1956. The 
Bears and Zephyrs, their Triple-A 
predecessors, spent 37 years in Den- 
ver without resorting to Nerf balls. In 
fact, last year’s Zephyrs were only 
fifth in their league in home runs. Of 
course, there were no Fred McGriffs 
in the American Association. He 
might hit 50 homers in 1993. Keep 
an eye on Barry Bonds and Astro 
Eric Anthony. Keep another eye on 
right-handed visitors Gary Sheffield, 
Kevin Mitchell and Matt Williams. 
We probably won't see anything to 
equal Mickey Mantle’s 565-foot shot, 
but we may see a few Mile High 500- 

Meanwhile, Colorado manager 
Don Baylor, who holds the major- 
league record for being hit by pitch- 
es, may urge his men to take a few 
plunks for the team. Bruises might 
suit the Rockies. Their official team 
colors are purple and black. — K.c. 


NOW ON VIDEO 

THE MAN, HIS MAGAZINE, 
AND AN EMPIRE OF DREAMS. 



TWO THUMBS UP! 

...fascinating. 

— SISKEE & 1BERT 
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Iraducers David Lynch and Mark Frost, the same 
slightly-skewed team that brought you Twin Peaks 
and American Chronicles, have turned their lens on 
the founder and editor of PLAYBOY magazine. The 
pair was given access to exclusive footage including 
home movies of Hefner’s childhood, tantalizing 
glimpses of life inside the Playboy Mansion, clips of 
his early TV appearances, and other rare, behind- 
the-scenes footage of the man and his empire. This 
personal look, combined with candid interviews of 
both friends and enemies, makes Hugh Hefner: 
Once Upon A Time a remarkable psychological 
travelogue on the man and his life. 

The nation’s critics have praised this film as a 
“must see" during its recent theatrical release. Now, 
every Playboy fan has the opportunity to enjoy this 
fascinating tale of the man who created an empire 
of dreams and prevailed over all obstacles to 
become a part of the mythology of 20th century 
America. 

ORDER TOLL FREE 

1 - 800 - 423-9494 

Charge to your VISA. MasterCard. Optima. American Express or 
Discover. Most orders shipped within 48 hours (Source Code: 39523) 

ORDER BY MAIL 

JJse your credit card and be sure to include your account number and 
• expiration date. Or enclose a check or money order payable to 
Playboy. Mail to Playboy. P.O. Box 809, Dept 39523. Itasca Illinois 
60143-0809. There is a $4.00 shipping and handling charge per total 
order Illinois residents add 6.75% sales tax Canadian residents 
please add S3.00 additional per video. Sorry, no other foreign orders 
or currency accepted. 



NY1660V (VHS) 

Also available on LaserDisc May 1st. 

NY1660LD-S34.95. 

FREE SIGNED MOVIE POSTER 
The first 200 orders will each receive a copy ot the original, full-sized 
movie poster used in theaters, individually signed by Hugh M. Hefner 
All subsequent orders will receive an unsigned poster. Posters are 26"x40' 



ALSO available: through your local video or music store. 



Ruben Sierra (who came from Texas in 
the Jose Canseco deal), catcher Terry 
Steinbach and starter Ron Darling. Oak- 
land still has some patching to do. Troy 
Neel, a DH who hit .351 at Tacoma, will 


help. Ditto infielders Mike Bordick and 
Kevin Seitzer, as well as Dave Hender- 
son, who hobbles back from the DL to 
play center. A rotation of Bob Welch, 
Darling, Bobby Witt, Storm Davis and 


Kelly Downs won’t help La Russa sleep 
at night, but the team shouldn't miss 
Dave Stewart or Mike Moore’s indif- 
ferent 1992 innings. The pen belongs 
to Eckersley, who gives up historic 


THE CASEY AWARDS 


The Caseys are dedicated to Charles 
Dillon Stengel, the Hall of Famer who 
coined the phrase “Good pitching will 
always stop good hitting, and vice ver- 
sa.” Stengel also foresaw Jose Lind’s 
epic error in last season's National 
League playoffs, saying, “When a field- 
er gets the pitcher into trouble, the 
pitcher has to pitch himself out of a 
slump he isn’t in.” This year's Caseys: 

The Crying Game Award: Pittsburgh 
manager Jim Leyland wept when Sid 
Bream left the club in 1990, when the 
Pirates clinched their division last year 
and when Lind's boot undid them in 
October, thus disproving Tom Hanks' 
line in A League of Their Own: “There's 
no crying in baseball.” 

Snaky Breaky Elbow Award: Reds ace 
Jose Rijo was 1-4 with a 3.63 ERA 
when he tried Satchel Paige’s old el- 
bow remedy, fried snake oil. “It pene- 
trates the skin,” he said. “Feels good." 
Thereafter the well-oiled Rijo went 
14-6 with a 2.21 ERA. 

Coming Soon to a Lineup Near You 
Award: The minor-league All-Name 
team: Razor Shines, Gettys Glaze, 
Kekoa Dafun, Scott Bullett, Butter 
Jones, Motorboat Jones, Joe Moun- 
tain, Jason Imperial, Linty Ingram, 
Demetrish Jenkins, Kevin Mmahat, 
Querbin Reynoso, Arquimedez Pozo, 
Gary Sharko, Elgin Bobo, Ron 
Rico, Ron Rightnowar, Wander Pi- 
mentel, Marcus Ponder, Scott Pose, 
Jon Shave, Wes Shook, Will Love, 
Greg Legg, Jeff Cheek, Janseen Hand, 
Troy Penix, Darius Gash, Rickey Cra- 
dle and the team captain, Kinston In- 
dians infielder Rouglas Odor. 

Scrunchious When It Crunches Award: 
For 22 years Bert “Booger-pickin'” 
Blyleven reigned as baseball's gross- 
out king. Then Mike Maksudian took 
the crown by chewing cockroaches. 

The Name's Clemens Award: Pitcher 
Mike Anderson was signed by the Mar- 
lins after insisting he was a 2 1 -year-old 
junior college pitcher. He actually was 
the Mike Anderson who had flopped in 
the Mets farm chain. He would have 
gotten away with it, too, but he pushed 
his luck. Anderson fessed up after 
being arrested for allegedly attempt- 
ing to pass a $5000 rubber check. 

The Artftd Dodgers Award: Catcher 
Mike Piazza went to the mound to talk 
to pitcher Orel Hershiser. He foigot 
to call time out. While Piazza chatted. 


San Diego's Jerald Clark scampered 
home with the winning run. 

Looking for Mr. Hoff a Award: Ty Ko- 
vach, Baseball Weekly's best discovery, 
rides a garbage truck in the off-season. 
He also holds a degree in mortuary 
science. If Ty never cracks the Cleve- 
land rotation — a good bet, since he 
was 3-1 1 in the Carolina League — he 
wants to ditch trash collecting and 
open a funeral home. 

Where's the Rest of Mef Award: The 


Dodgers' $4 million man had the 
worst line in agate type — Eric Davis un- 
derwent surgery to remove a bone chip from 
his left wrist, repair a ligament tear in his 
left hand and remove part of the bone in his 
left shoulder. But Giants lefty Trevor 
Wilson had an uglier trip to sick bay. 
During an operation on one rib, his 
doctor inadvertently removed por- 
tions of two healthy ones. Wilson, gri- 
macing, ended the year 8-14. 


Ty Cobb Sportsmanship Award: North 
Carolina Little League coach Richard 
Blackwell, a mighty sore loser, pulled 
a knife on a rival coach and slit his 
throat. His victim lived. Blackwell got 
probation and a two-year suspen- 
sion — same as George Steinbrenner. 

Antigrav Award: Toronto's Devon 
White made a World Series play for 
the ages October 20 at the Skydome, a 
grab that would have been a triple 
play if ump Bob Davidson hadn’t 
blown the call. But the catch of the 
year was by Atlanta's Otis Nixon. With 
one out in the ninth on July 25, he 
scaled the center-field fence at Fulton 
County Stadium to steal a two-run 
homer from Andy Van Slyke, saving 
a 1-0 win. Who sprinted from the 
dugout to hug Nixon? Deion Sanders, 
his rival for playing time in center. 

Watch Out, I Think I’m Gonna Hurl 
Award: Scott Sanderson served up 
four homers in one inning. Mark 
Davis, who saved 44 games and won a 
Cy Young award in 1989, has had sev- 
en saves and 5.56 ERA since. Hard to 
believe they weren’t 1992 Mariners. 
Seattle pitchers surrendered 38 runs 
in the season's first 36 innings and 
continued to stink the rest of 1992. 
The team’s stopper, Randy Johnson, 
led the AL in strikeouts, hit batsmen 
and walks. He walked ten in one game 
and nine in another, in which he also 
hit two men and gave up a grand 
slam, thus edging into teammate Mike 
Schooler's turf. After matching a 
record by allowing four slams in a 
year, Schooler said, "I'm the epitome 
of grand slaminity." 

Hand-Over-Hand Award: A Mets fan, 
claiming that David Cone masturbat- 
ed in front of her, has reportedly slapped 
him with a $5 million lawsuit. Cone 
soon got a $9 million bonus for sign- 
ing with Kansas City, where the out- 
field fountains may set a bad example. 

Chunky, Yet Supernatural Award: How 
fab is the game's funnest player? Not 
only did his state announce itself at the 
Democratic National Convention as 
"Minnesota, the state of Walter Mon- 
dale, Hubert Humphrey and Kirby 
Puckett” and not only did he hit .329 
with 110 RBI, but in the first inning 
of the All-Star Game. Puckett fouled 
a Tom Glavine fastball into the 
stands — directly to Glavine's father, 
who caught it. — K.c. 
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postseason home runs but nothing else. 
While saving 236 games in six years, he 
has walked just 55 men and struck out 
491 in 475 innings. 

After Sierra spices up the middle of 
the order to the tune of 90 RBI, the A's 
can pack their trunks for another Octo- 
ber flight to Toronto. 

The White Sox unraveled after short- 
stop Ozzie Guillen blew out his knee in 
April. They finished ten games over .500 
but got crummy years from Steve Sax (a 
career low .236 average), Dan Pasqua 
(.211) and every starting pitcher except 
Jack McDowell, who was 20-10 while 
four other starters went 37-43. Relievers 
Scott Radinsky and Roberto Hernandez 
sparkled with 27 saves and a combined 
2.15 ERA, but ex-ace Bobby Thigpen, 
who had 57 saves in 1990, saved 22 with 
a 4.75 ERA. Signees Dave Stieb and El- 
lis Burks can't bend without wincing, 
Guillen’s knee is still sore, infielder Craig 
Grebek has a tender foot and we all 
know about Bo Jackson's hip. The Sox 
are sound only at first and third with 
Big Frank Thomas and Robin Ventura, 
in center field with Lance Johnson and 
at the top of the staff, where the 6'5" Mc- 
Dowell stares down the Twins on open- 
ing night. A farm chain stocked with 
strong right arms makes the late Nine- 
ties look promising. This year could go 
either way. Will the Sox, who have 
finished second, second and third this 
decade, hold up or pale in the stretch? 
Maybe Bo knows. In a wide-open West it 
won’t take a miracle for Chicago to win. 
Four hundred at-bats on a bionic hip, a 
near miracle, ought to do it. 

The 1992 Royals started 1-16, getting 
one hit in the one game they won. Mets 
rejects Kevin McReynolds and Gregg 
Jefferies flopped. Jefferies, the worst 
third baseman on earth, had 26 errors 
and just ten home runs. Outfielder Bri- 
an McRae played like the manager's son 
you hated in Little League, batting .223 
with four homers but still playing almost 
every day to get his 533 at-bats. Kansas 
City trailed the league in homers. Other 
than Kevin Appier, who went 15-8, the 
starting pitchers lost 26 more games 
than they won. But now comes David 
Cone (whom the Royals gave up in 1987) 
to help Appier anchor the staff. Right 
fielder Felix Jose, acquired for Jefferies 
in an intra-Missouri trade, adds muscle 
to the middle of the order. Shortstop 
Greg Gagne and second baseman Jose 
Lind (the ex-Pirate whose NLCS error 
tarnished his 1 992 Gold Glove) give K.C. 
what might be the finest double-play 
combo since Sixties Pirates Gene Alley 
and Bill Mazeroski. Junkballers Mark 
Gardner and Hipolito Pichardo fill out 
the rotation. Jeff Montgomery may chal- 
lenge Eck for the AL lead in saves. Last 
year's Royals, emotionally crushed by 
their horrid first month, were 71-74 
from May through October. With Cone, 
Gagne and Lind aboard, manager Hal 


McRae’s boys are poised to gain 15 
games in the standings. 

In December, Jose Canseco was arrest- 
ed for fighting in a bar. It was his first 
nonvehicular nonweapons arrest. By 
January Rangers manager Kevin Ken- 
nedy had made a pilgrimage to Miami 
to assure Jose that as long as he was a 
free man, he was their main man. If his 
Schwarzenegger frame holds up — 40 
homers and 120 RBI aren’t too much to 
ask from Madonna's favorite baseball 
Adonis — this becomes the game's most 
intriguing team. Tom Henke plugs a 
hole in the bullpen while Manuel Lee, 
another Toronto refugee with a World 
Series ring to show his new teammates, 
takes over at short. Starters Charlie Lei- 
brandt and Craig Lefferts toss Wiffle- 
balls behind staff ace Kevin Brown and 
the everlasting heat of Nolan Ryan in the 
last year of his matchless career. Re- 
habbed Julio Franco hopes for a return 
to his silver-bat form of 1991. First base- 
man Rafael Palmeiro is bound to hit bet- 
ter than .268. Ivan Rodriguez, 21 years 
old, is becoming the AL’s top catcher, 
and Juan "Igor’’ Gonzalez, baseball’s 
home run king, can now rest his aching 
back with occasional help from tiny cen- 
ter fielder Doug Dascenzo. I would pick 
Texas in a minute if pitching didn’t 
count and Jose had a license to scoff at 
the law. But it does and he doesn’t. Not 
in a million years. 

Manager Tom Kelly and GM Andy 
MacPhail keep the Twins in the race 
every summer. MacPhail saved the club's 
season-ticket sales by re-signing Kirby 
Puckett, who has now surpassed Prince 
as Minnesota’s most popular person (he 
had a better year). But every winter the 
Twins pay the price of being a small- 
market franchise. Signing Puckett, a 
.321 career hitter — plus Methuselahs 


Dave Winfield and Bert Blyleven — won’t 
make up for the losses of starter John 
Smiley and shortstop Gagne, whom 
MacPhail could no longer afford. Min- 
nesota is reduced to hoping that a club 
that led the AL in hitting and magically 
finished third in pitching can duplicate 
those feats, and that Bernardo Brito can 
pop a pinch-hit homer or three. Brito, 
the real-life Crash Davis, has hit 229 
minor-league home runs but none in 
the majors. Still, Kelly needs more arms. 
Last year Minnesota’s non-Smiley start- 
ing pitchers had an ERA of 4.20. 

Any of five teams could win the pitch- 
ing-poor West, but not the Mariners. 
Just you wait, Lou Piniella. You’re going 
to blow a fuse in May, when the Ms are 
15-25, and start hammerlocking players 
on the clubhouse floor. There are bright 
spots in the Kingdome — Ken Griffey, Jr„ 
in center, Edgar Martinez and Tino Mar- 
tinez at the corners, Chris Bosio and 
Norm Charlton on the mound — but 
more black holes. And like a cosmic 
black hole, Seattle will suck. 

The Anaheim Angels have enough 
money to contend. But cowboy owner 
Gene Autry and his wife, Jackie, who 
now runs the club, have snapped the 
saddlebags shut while perhaps prepar- 
ing to sell the team. Circling his wagons, 
GM Whitey Herzog has assembled a 
hellish bunch of Angels who are either 
too old (Chili Davis), too young (Tim 
Salmon, J. T. Snow) or too splintered by 
bench time in the other league (Stan 
Javier, Jerome Walton). Rebuilding is 
fine, but chaos should be kept in the 
Bronx, where it belongs. At least the An- 
gels have a sharp new uniform and a 
Most Telegenic Vamp in the stands. 
Tawny Kitaen, the designated writher in 
countless Whitesnake videos, is Angel 
Chuck Finley’s new girlfriend. Look for 



a lot of her in California's otherwise 
depressing highlight reel. 


Lee’s knees. They are the keys in the 
East, a division that looks wide open 
until you look into the Cardinals’ club- 
house. Proud St. Louis hasn't won a 
pennant since 1985. Ozzie Smith is the 
sole survivor of that campaign. He may 
have slipped to second behind Barry 
Larkin in the NL shortstop derby, he 
may not do handstands on opening day 
anymore, but at the age of 38, his wiz- 
ardry is undiminished. Ozzie hit .295 
and stole 43 bases in 52 attempts. He 
leads a quick attack that paced the 
league in batting average and steals. The 
Cards’ starting pitchers are young and 
anonymous except for Bob Tewksbury, a 
pointillist whose corner-painting led to a 
16-5 record and a 2. 16 ERA. Meanwhile, 
Lee Smith notched 43 saves in 70 games, 
the most appearances he's made in ten 
years. Lee’s 35-year-old knees crackle 
when he walks, but his arm is almost as 
rapid as ever. This spring he'll pass Rear- 
don for the all-time saves lead. Suppos- 
ing his knees last and manager Joe Torre 
keeps the tumblers of his deceptively 
young roster turning (key Cardinals not 
named Smith average just 26 years of 
age), the Cards trump Montreal and face 
Atlanta’s full house in the playoffs. 


NATIONAL 

EAST 

LEAGUE 


With comebacks from third baseman 
Todd Zeile and rejuvenated problem 
child Gregg Jefferies, continuing bril- 
liance from outfielder Ray Lankford, 
speed and defense from Ozzie and the 
emergence of multitalented second base- 
man Geronimo Pena, Torre’s offense 
doesn’t need much help. What it needs 
should come from first baseman-out- 
fielder Ozzie Canseco, Jose’s twin, and 
that football guy in the outfield. Not 
Deion Sanders, but Sanders’ former 
teammate in the Falcons' defensive back- 
field, Brian Jordan. Rod Brewer, who 
batted cleanup in the Triple-A all-star 
game, will also lend a bat. Tom Pagnozzi, 
the game’s best defensive catcher, com- 
mands a league-leading defense. And 
the no-name pitching staff is a power- 
house in the making. Tewksbury, Dono- 
van Osborne, Omar Olivares and Rheal 


Cormier had a 3-1 strikeout-to-walk ra- 
tio in 1992, portending dominance in 
1993 as the youngsters mature. Cuban 
defector Rene Arocha, another Triple-A 
all-star, completes the league’s second- 
best rotation. So keep an eye and an ear 
on Lee's knees. If they can support 45 
saves, it's St. Louis in a breeze. 

The Expos are another young club on 
the rise. Nepotism helps — skipper Felipe 
Alou’s son Moises joins Grissom and 
Larry Walker in a magnificent Montreal 
outfield. Felipe’s nephew Mel Rojas, the 
NL’s primo setup man, shares the 
bullpen with John Wetteland. Off-season 
shark-spearer Wetteland, a fireball clos- 
er the Dodgers crazily traded with Tim 
Belcher to get Eric Davis, fanned 99 men 
in 83 innings on his way to 37 saves in 
1992. Nicaraguan national hero Dennis 
Martinez anchors a starting staff that 
won’t blow anyone away but is nearly as 
young and promising as the Cardinals’. 
Ex-Card Ken Hill may have the best stuff 
of any number-two starter outside At- 
lanta. At catcher, first base, third base 
and shortstop, however, les Expos are not 
(res jolie. Alou may resort to platoons be- 
hind the plate (never helpful to a pitch- 
ing staff), at first and at third. At short, 
steady Spike Owen will be replaced by 
Wil Cordero. Only 21, Cordero’s a su- 
perb prospect who could either cruise to 
Rookie of the Year honors or flame out 
in a flurry of strikeouts and errors. He’ll 
be Larkin’s backup at the 1995 All-Star 
Game and probably start for the stars the 
rest of the decade, but like the Spos 
themselves, he may still be a year away. 

The 1992 Mets had the game’s highest 
payroll. They trailed the majors in bat- 
ting average. In the NL they topped 
only the Dodgers, their partners in di- 
minishing returns, in homers, and they 
underperformed the historically horri- 
ble 1962 Mets in a slew of departments. 
The 1992 Mets had 17 triples, while 
Deion Sanders had 14 in 5037 fewer at- 
bats. They traded two everyday players 
for Bret Saberhagen. He won three 
games. Howard Johnson melted from 38 
homers and 117 RBI to seven and 43. 
Bobby Bonilla, a Slim-Fast candidate 
who earned five times his weight in gold, 
barely managed to hit his weight. Bonil- 
la wore earplugs to drown out the boos 
at Shea Stadium. Upon his return to 
Pittsburgh, where he’d driven in 220 
runs in two years, junk was thrown at 
him from the bleachers. Occasional 
bullpen ace Anthony Young had 15 
saves — also two wins and 14 losses. 

All of this suggests that New York 
looks pretty good in 1993. When you hit 
bottom at breakneck speed, you’re 
bound to rebound. Saberhagen, his bum 
finger healed, will win between 15 and 
20 games. Sid Fernandez, Doc Gooden 
and towering lefty Pete Schourek ought 
to combine for 40 wins, not 30, this 
time around. Johnson, Bonilla, Vince 
Coleman (assuming GM A1 Harazin 


can’t trade Coleman) and catcher Todd 
Hundley cannot play worse than they 
did in 1992. Mike Maddux, Cy Young’s 
big brother, is the middle reliever the 
Mets have needed for years. He’ll save 
Young and/or John Franco for short- 
inning duty. Tony Fernandez is the 
shortstop the Mets have needed since 
the dawn of time. For a team with this 
much talent, up is the only way to go 
from 72-90. New York’s 1993 ceiling, 
something near 90-72, could give the 
younger Cards and Expos nightmares. 

On opening day at Wrigley Field, 
Greg Maddux faces the Cubs. Dueling 
superstations WGN and TBS, with Har- 
ry Caray in the Cubs’ booth and his son 
Skip in the Braves’, beam the game to 
half the Western Hemisphere. Maddux 
beats Mike Morgan 4-2, Atlanta com- 
pletes the first game of its championship 
season and Chicago starts waiting till 
next year. There's nothing terribly 
wrong with the Cubs. Morgan, whose 
sinker was made for the tall grass at 
Wrigley, was the ideal free agent acquisi- 
tion of 1992; he may even match his 
16-8 of a year ago. Jos£ Guzman, whom 
the Rangers rehabbed and unwisely al- 
lowed to flee to Chicago, is another best- 
buy signee, but former South Sider Greg 
Hibbard is useless and new closer Randy 
Myers — whose 38 saves for the Padres 
were an optical illusion — is going to be 
Chicago’s biggest fire-starter since Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow. Myers is finished. The 
skunk that ran from the San Diego 
bullpen last July was an omen. Unless 
the Cubs bury Myers in middle relief 
and save saves for Dan Plesac, bleacher 
bums will sport clothespins on their 
noses in the late innings by June. 

On offense, Ryne Sandberg is a lonely 
Hall of Famer. Candy Maldonado is no 
Andre Dawson, and Sammy Sosa, if 
healthy, will lead the league in strike- 
outs. At Wrigley, you have to have base 
runners to succeed — otherwise your solo 
homers lose to the other guys’ three-run 
jobs — yet the Cubs persistently and per- 
versely refuse to get on base. Too often, 
their hitters trail the NL in walks. Brett 
Butler might score 120 runs for this 
club. No Cub will score 95. As long as 
they refuse to learn that on-base per- 
centage is the most crucial Wrigley stat, 
these guys deserve to finish fourth. 

"We woulda beat them if they hadn’t 
commenced being wonderful." That was 
Casey Stengel's lament decades ago, but 
he coulda been talking about the 1992 
Pirates. After three straight division ti- 
tles, the poor Pirates are in freefall. Jim 
Leyland's club finally ran out of steam. 
And money. They have lost baseball's 
best player. Bonds, and one of its top 
pitchers, Drabek. In the bullpen and in 
left field, Atlanta irregulars Alejandro 
Pena and Lonnie Smith try to pick up 
the pieces of a franchise that was one out 
from the World Series last fall but may 
not return to the playoffs until the next 
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;» Braves— one of the strongest, deepest 
0 and richest teams in 20 years — don't 
win. I'll eat my foam-rubber tomahawk. 
a Eight games short of Atlanta last sea- 
► son, the Reds return as a short-term 
^ threat to the Braves. Cincinnati GM Jim 
Bowden found twin engines for his of- 
fense during the off-season. Roberto Kel- 
* ly and Kevin Mitchell complete the NL’s 
toughest batting order — if Kelly quickly 
adapts to NL pitching and Mitchell con- 
trols his queasy stomach. Bowden also 
signed John Smiley to rev up a rotation 
that features Jose Rijo, the league’s 
premiere starter (when his shoulder isn't 
pinging), plus Tom Browning and the 
Tims — Belcher and Pugh. Those five 
can't match the Braves' fleet of Porsches, 
but they match up well with Houston's 
improved staff and leave the division's 
other rotations sucking fumes. From 
top to bottom, the Reds' everyday lineup 
is better than Atlanta’s. But injuries to 
any of five key men, all of them injury- 
prone — Mitchell, Rijo, Barry Larkin, 
Chris Sabo and outfielder Reggie San- 
ders — could strip Cincinnati's gears. 
With Norm Charlton gone, the bullpen 
doesn’t look as smart as it did. Jeff Rear- 
don's slowballs will set up Rob Dibble's 
laser show. At least Reds fans will see 
more of Doggie (new manager Tony 
Perez) and less of the owner’s Saint Ber- 
nard. Owner Marge Schott has been 
banished to a luxury penalty box up- 
stairs. She should have been suspended 
for perpetuating the hiring practices of 
the paleface organization she inherited, 
not for speaking evil, which is the right 
of us all, bigots included. But condemn- 


ing her actions rather than her words 
would have implicated other clubs’ ante- 
bellum hiring records, so her fellow own- 
ers took the easy out. During Schott’s 
suspension, the Dog's team, paddling to 
stay afloat, must keep everybody healthy 
to have a shot at the Braves. 

It was a Bush thing to do. Astros own- 
er John McMullen rented out the As- 
trodome for last summer's Republican 
Convention, forcing his team to take a 
road trip that lasted a month. But that 
was when the Stros came of age. They 
raced through the gandet and finished 
the year 81-81. A heroic new owner, su- 
permarket man Drayton McLane, took 
over a team that boasts Ken Caminiti and 
Jeff Bagwell at the comers, Craig Biggio 
at second, three protostars (Luis Gonza- 
lez, Steve Finley and Eric Anthony) in the 
outfield and reborn reliever Doug Jones 
in the ninth inning. All McLane had to 
worry about was a starting staff led by 
Pete Harnisch. Harnisch is neither a true 
ace nor a handsome fellow (he once 
worked as a ringer in police lineups; one 
of his 1992 "dates," courtesy of his team- 
mates, was inflatable), though he looked 
fine as a number-three starter: 21-19 
with a 3. 18 ERA over two years. McLane 
gave GM Bill Wood $36.5 million and— 
shazam! — Doug Drabek and Greg Swin- 
dell fly south to make Houston a power in 
the West. 

Barry Bonds swears his new club, the 
Giants, can slug it out with Atlanta 
and Cincinnati. "Willie McGee, Robby 
Thompson, Will Clark, Matt Williams," 
he says, ticking the names on his fingers. 
“I’ll be driving them in all year." When 


the subject is pitching. Bonds' visions 
aren't so pleasant. San Francisco’s 
hurlers, he says, will “have a chance.” 
The $44 million man worked on his re- 
action time last winter. He’ll need it to 
track down rockets in the gaps at Can- 
dlestick. Rookie manager Dusty Baker's 
rotation is chancy at best. Rod Beck may 
be the NL's next great closer, but Jeff 
Brantley and ERA champ Bill Swift, con- 
verted relievers, are stopgaps as starters 
and there are too many gaps to stop. 

The Dodgers, who paid better than 
five times more to finish last in 1992 
than Cleveland paid to finish fourth, are 
the game's second-biggest mess (see be- 
low, 90 miles south of LA., for the 
biggest). So desperate were they for re- 
lief that they signed Todd Worrell, who 
spent parts of 1990 and early 1991 
screaming in pain every time he lifted 
a salt shaker, without a medical exam. 
Darryl Strawberry and Eric Davis may 
never play full seasons again. With Ra- 
mon Martinez aching, LA's top starter 
may actually be Kevin Gross, whose 
1992 no-hitter is the sole highlight of a 
totally gross career. “Bugsy” Buder is the 
league's inexterminable leadoff man, 
while Eric Karros is a new Steve Garvey 
and Jody Reed is the infield glue the 
Blue needed. Still, Hollywood's team is 
the NLs Bonfire of the Vanities — an incred- 
ibly expensive turkey that looked fair 
in preproduction, tested horribly and 
played out its run as a lame excuse to 
sell popcorn. 

San Diego prohibits calls from em- 
ployees to directory assistance, saving 50 
cents per call. If only the Padres had 
made the move sooner they might have 
been able to sign the hitter they need. 
Bonds wanted to play in San Diego. It 
would have taken only 87.5 million calls 
to 41 1 to pay him. Instead he’s a Giant 
and San Diego's a case study in how not 
to play postmodern baseball. Sign no sig- 
nificant free agents, trade moderately 
priced All-Star Tony Fernandez for thin 
air, gut the farm system to save a measly 
mil or two. Bide your time, finish sixth, 
sell the team. In the meantime, a gener- 
ation of kids who could have been Padres 
fans falls in love with the Chargers. 

Rockies! It’s wall-to-wall at Mile High 
Stadium on April 9, when the homers 
start flying toward Wyoming. In June, 
with the home team 20-40, Mile High 
will still be rocking. David Nied and his 
foshball might be worth 12 wins, while 
Don Baylor’s relief corps — ex-Brewer 
Darren Holmes, flamethrower Rudy 
Seanez, submariner Steve Reed — ain't 
bad. Beyond that it’s all downhill to sev- 
enth place. You have to love the Rockies 
anyway. While everyone else in the game 
is calling 911, here’s a whole new time 
zone where baseball is king of the hill. 
□ 



“If you must know, Mr. Davis, we’re 
investigating the baseball-card business because the savings- 
and-loan mess is too complicated for us.” 
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KELLER'S THERAPY (continued from page 96) 

‘“Your life is filled with secrets,' Breen said. ‘I'm 
afraid it is,' said Keller. ‘My work demands it.'" 


terms with her ex, but. . . . 

"That's all right," Keller said. “I'll call 
him myself." 

He’d called Breen, using Donna's ex- 
husband's name as a reference. “ I doubt 
that he even knows me by name," Keller 
said. "We got to talking a while back at a 
party and I haven't seen him since. But 
something he said struck a chord with 
me and, well, I thought I ought to ex- 

“Intuition is always a powerful teach- 
er," Breen said. 

Keller made an appointment, giving 
his name as Peter Stone. In his first ses- 
sion he talked about his work for a large 
and unnamed conglomerate. "They're a 
little old-fashioned when it comes to psy- 
chotherapy." he told Breen. “So I'm not 
going to give you an address or tele- 
phone number, and I'll pay for each ses- 

"Your life is filled with secrets," Breen 

“This is a place where you can be hon- 
est and open. The idea is to uncover the 
secrets you've been keeping from your- 
self. Here you are protected by the sanc- 
tity of the confessional, but it's not my 
task to grant you absolution. Ultimately, 
you absolve yourself." 

••Well," Keller said. 

“Meanwhile, you have secrets to keep. 
1 respect that. I won't need your address 
or telephone number unless I'm forced 
to cancel an appointment. I suggest you 
call to confirm your sessions an hour or 
two ahead of time, or you can take the 
chance of an occasional wasted trip. If 
you have to cancel an appointment, be 
sure to give twenty-four hours’ notice. 
Or I'll have to charge you for the missed 
session." 

"That's fair," Keller said. 

He went twice a week, Mondays and 
Thursdays at two in the afternoon. It 
was hard to tell what they were accom- 
plishing. Sometimes Keller relaxed com- 
pletely on the sofa, talking freely and 
honestly about his childhood. Other 
times he experienced the 50-minute ses- 
sion as a balancing act: He yearned to 
tell everything and was compelled to 

No one knew he was doing this. Once, 
when he ran into Donna, she asked if 
he'd ever given the shrink a call, and 
he’d shrugged sheepishly and said he 
hadn't. “I thought about it," he said, 
“but then somebody told me about this 
masseuse — she does a combination of 
Swedish and shiatsu — and I have to tell 
you, I think it does me more good than 


somebody poking and probing at the in- 
side of my head." 

“Oh, Keller," she'd said, not without 
affection. "Don't ever change." 


It was on a Monday that he recounted 
the dream about the mice. Wednesday 
morning his phone rang, and it was Dot. 
“He wants to see you," she said. 

"Be right out," he said. 

He put on a tie and jacket and caught 
a cab to Grand Central and a train to 
White Plains. There he caught another 
cab and told the driver to head out 
Washington Boulevard and to let him olf 
at the corner of Norwalk. After the cab 
drove off, he walked up Norwalk to 
Taunton Place and turned left. The sec- 
ond house on the right was an old Victo- 
rian with a wraparound porch. He rang 
the bell and Dot let him in. 

“The upstairs den, Keller,” she said. 
“He's expecting you.” 

He went upstairs, and 40 minutes lat- 
er he came down again. A young man 
named Louis drove him back to the sta- 
tion, and on the way they chatted about 
a recent boxing match they'd both seen 
on ESPN. "What I wish," Louis said, “is 
that they had, like, a mute button on the 
remote, except what it would do is mute 
the announcers but you'd still hear the 
crowd noise and the punches landing. 
What you wouldn't have is the constant 
yammer-yammer-yammer in your ear." 
Keller wondered if they could do that. “I 
don't see why not,” Louis said. “They 
can do everything else. If you can put a 
man on the moon, you ought to be able 
to shut up A1 Bernstein.” 

Keller took a train back to New York 
and walked to his apartment. He made a 
couple of phone calls and packed a bag. 
At 3:30 he went downstairs, walked half 
a block, hailed a cab to JFK and picked 
up his boarding pass for American's 5:55 
flight to Tucson. 

In the departure lounge he remem- 
bered his appointment with Breen. He 
called to cancel the Thursday session. 
Since it was less than 24 hours away, 
Breen said, he'd have to chaigc him for 
the missed session, unless he was able to 
book someone else into the slot. 

“Don't worry about it," Keller told 
him. “1 hope I'll be back in time for my 
Monday appointment, but it's always 
hard to know how long these things are 
going to take. If I can't make it, I should 
at least be able to give you the twenty- 
four hours' notice." 

He changed planes in Dallas and got 


to Tucson shortly before midnight. He 
had no luggage aside from the piece he 
was carrying, but he went to the bag- 
gage-claim area anyway. A rail-thin man 
with a broad-brimmed straw hat held a 
hand-lettered sign that read noscaasi. 
Keller watched the man for a few min- 
utes and observed that no one else was 
watching him. He went up to him and 
said, “You know, I was figuring it out the 
whole way to Dallas. What I came up 
with, it's Isaacson spelled backward." 

“That's it,” the man said. “That's ex- 
actly it." He seemed impressed, as if 
Keller had cracked the Japanese naval 
code. He said, “You didn't check a bag, 
did you? I didn't think so. The car's 

In the car the man showed Keller 
three photographs, all of the same man, 
heavyset, dark, with glossy black hair 
and a greedy pig face. Bushy mustache, 
bushy eyebrows and enlarged pores on 

“That’s Rollie Vasquez,” the man said. 
“Son of a bitch wouldn't exactly win a 
beauty contest, would he?" 

"I guess not." 

“Let’s go,” the man said. “Show you 
where he lives, where he eats, where he 
gets his ashes hauled. Rollie Vasquez, 
this is your life." 

Two hours later the man dropped 
Keller at a Ramada Inn and gave him a 
room key and a car key. “You’re all 
checked in,” he said. “Car’s parked at 
the fool of the staircase closest to your 
room. She's a Mitsubishi Eclipse, pretty 
decent transportation. Color’s supposed 
to be silver-blue, but she says gray on 
the papers. Registration's in the glove 
compartment.” 

"There was supposed to be something 

“That’s in the glove compartment, 
too. Locked, of course, but the one key 
fits the ignition and the glove compart- 
ment. And the doors and the trunk, too. 
And if you turn the key upside down, it'll 
still fit, because there's no up or down to 
it. You really got to hand it to those 
Japs." 

“What'll they think of next?” 

“Well, it may not seem like much," the 
man said, “but all the time you waste 
making sure you got the right key, then 
making sure you got it right side up " 

“It adds up.” 

“It does," the man said. “Now you 
have a full tank of gas. It takes regular, 
but what's in there's enough to take you 
upward of four hundred miles." 

"How're the tires? Never mind. Just a 

“And a good one," the man said. 
“'How’re the tires?’ I like that.” 


The car was where it was supposed to 
be, and the glove compartment held the 
registration and a semiautomatic pistol, 
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a .22-caliber Horslmann Sun Dog, 
loaded, with a spare clip lying alongside 
it. Keller slipped the gun and the spare 
clip into his carry-on, locked the car and 
went to his room without passing the 
front desk. 

After a shower, he sat down and pul 
his feet up on the coffee table. It was all 
arranged, and that made it simpler, but 
sometimes he liked it better the other 
way, when all he had was a name and ad- 
dress and no one to smooth the way for 
him. This was simple, all right, but who 
knew what traces were being left? Who 
knew what kind of history the gun had, 
or what the string bean with the noscaasi 
sign would say if the police picked him 
up and shook him? 

All the more reason to do it quickly. 
He watched enough of an old movie on 
cable to ready him for sleep. When he 
woke up, he went out to the car and took 
his bag with him. He expected to return 
to the room, but if he didn't, he would 
be leaving nothing behind, not even a 
fingerprint. 

He stopped at Denny’s for breakfast. 
Around one he had lunch at a Mexican 
place on Figueroa. In the late afternoon 
he drove into the foothills north of the 
city, and he was still there when the sun 
went down. Then he drove back to the 
Kamada. 

That was Thursday. Friday morning 
the phone rang while he was shaving. 
He let it ring. It rang again as he was 
showering. He let it ring. It rang again 
just as he was ready to leave. He didn’t 
answer it this time, either, but went 
around wiping surfaces a second time 
with a hand towel. Then he went out to 

At two that afternoon he followed 
Rolando Vasquez into the men’s room of 
the Saguaro Lanes bowling alley and 
shot him three times in the head. The lit- 
tle gun didn’t make much noise, not 
even in the confines of the tiled lavatory. 
Earlier he had fashioned an improvised 
suppressor by wrapping the barrel of the 
gun with a space-age insulating material 
that muffled the gun's report without 
adding much weight or bulk. If you 
could do that, he thought, you ought to 
be able to shut up A1 Bernstein. 

He left Vasquez propped in a stall, left 
the gun in a storm drain half a mile 
away, left the car in the long-term lot at 
the airport. Flying home, he wondered 
why they had needed him in the first 
place. They'd supplied the car and the 
gun and the finger man. Why not do it 
themselves? Did they really need to 
bring him all the way from New York to 
step on the mouse? 

"You said to think about my name,” he 
told Breen. "The significance of it. But I 
don't see how it could have any sig- 
nificance. It’s not as if I chose it.” 

“Let me suggest something,” Breen 


said. “There is a metaphysical principle 
which holds that we choose everything 
about our lives, that we select the par- 
ents we are born to, that everything 
which happens in our lives is a manifes- 
tation of our wills. Thus, there are no ac- 
cidents, no coincidences.” 

"I don’t know if I believe that.” 

“You don't have to. We’ll just take it as 
a postulate. So assuming that you chose 
the name Peter Stone, what does your 
choice tell us?” 

Keller, stretched full length upon the 
couch, was not enjoying this. “Well, a 
peler’s a penis,” he said reluctantly. 
”A stone peter would be an erection, 
wouldn’t it?” 

"Would it?” 

“So I suppose a guy who decides to 
call himself Peter Stone would have 
something to prove. Anxiety about his 
virility. Is that what you want me to say?” 

“I want you to say whatever you wish,” 
Breen said. "Are you anxious about your 
virility?" 

“I never thought I was,” Keller said. 
“Of course, it’s hard to say how much 
anxiety I might have had back before I 
was born, around the time I was picking 
my parents and deciding what name 
they should choose for me. At that age 
I probably had a certain amount of 
difficulty maintaining an erection, so I 
guess I had a lot to be anxious about.” 

“And now?” 

“I don’t have a performance problem, 
if that’s the question. I’m not the way I 
was in my teens, ready to go three or 
four times a night, but then, who in his 
right mind would want to? I can gener- 
ally get the job done.” 

“You get the job done.” 

“Right." 

“You perform.” 

“Is there something wrong with that?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Don’t do that,” Keller said. “Don’t an- 
swer a question with a question. I f I ask a 
question and you don't want to respond, 
just leave it alone. But don't turn it back 
on me. It’s irritating.” 

Breen said, “You perform, you get the 
job done. But what do you feel, Mr. Peter 
Stone?” 

“Feel?” 

“It is unquestionably true that peter is 
a colloquialism for the penis, but it has 
an earlier meaning. Do you recall 
Christ's words to Peter? 'Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I shall build my 
church.’ Because Peter means rock. Our 
Lord was making a pun. So your first 
name means rock and your last name is 
Stone. What does that give us? Rock and 
stone. Hard, unyielding, obdurate. In- 
sensitive. Unfeeling ’’ 

“Stop,” Keller said. 

“In the dream, when you kill the mice, 
what do you feel?” 

“Nothing. I just want to get the job 

“Do you feel their pain? Do you feel 


pride in your accomplishment, satisfac- 
tion in a job well done? Do you feel a 
thrill, a sexual pleasure, in their deaths?" 

"Nothing," Keller said. “I feel noth- 
ing. Could we stop for a moment?" 

“What do you feel right now?” 

“I’m just a little sick to my stomach, 
that’s all.” 

"Do you want to use the bathroom? 
Shall I get you a glass of water?" 

“No, I’m all right. It's better when I sit 
up. It’ll pass. It’s passing already." 


Sitting at his window, watching not 
marathoners but cars streaming over the 
Queensboro Bridge, Keller thought 
about names. What was particularly an- 
noying, he thought, was that he didn't 
need to be under the care of a board-cer- 
tified metaphysician to acknowledge the 
implications of the name Peter Stone. He 
had chosen it, but not in the manner of a 
soul deciding what parents to be born to 
and planting names in their heads. He 
had picked the name when he called to 
make his initial appointment with Jer- 
rold Breen. “Name?” Breen had de- 
manded. “Stone," he had replied. “Peter 

Thing is, he wasn’t stupid. Cold, un- 
yielding, insensitive, but not stupid. If 
you wanted to play the name game, you 
didn't have to limit yourself to the iias 
he had selected. You could have plenty 
of fun with the name he'd had all his life. 

His full name was John Paul Keller, 
but no one called him anything but 
Keller, and few people even knew his 
first and middle names. His apartment 
lease and most of the cards in his wallet 
showed his name as J. P Keller. Just 
Plain Keller was what people called him, 
men and women alike. (“The upstairs 
den, Keller. He’s expecting you.” “Oh, 
Keller, don’t ever change.” ”1 don’t know 
how to say this, Keller, but I’m simply 
not getting my needs met in this 
relationship.’’) 

Keller. In German it meant cellar, or 
tavern. But the hell with that. You didn’t 
need to know what it meant in a foreign 
language. Change a vowel. Killer. 

Clear enough, wasn't it? 


On the couch, eyes closed, Keller said, 
“I guess the therapy's working." 

“Why do you say that?" 

“I met a girl last night, bought her a 
couple of drinks and went home with 
her. We went to bed and I couldn't do 
anything." 

“You couldn't do anything?" 

“Well, if you want to be technical, 
there were things I could have done. I 
could have typed a letter or sent out for 
a pizza. I could have sung Melancholy 
Baby. But I couldn’t do what we’d both 
been hoping I would do, which was to 
have sex.” 


“You were impotent?” 

"You know, vou're very sharp. You 

"You blame me for your impotence," 
Breen said. 

"Do I? I don't know about that. I'm 
not sure I even blame myself. To tell you 
the truth. I was more amused than dev- 
astated. And she wasn't upset, perhaps 
out of relief that I wasn't upset. But just 
so nothing like that happens again, I've 
decided to change my name to Dick 

"What was your father's name?" 

“My father," Keller said. "Jesus, what a 
question. Where did that come from?" 

Breen didn't say anything. 

Neither, for several minutes, did 
Keller. Then, eyes closed, he said, "I 
never knew my father. He was a soldier. 
He was killed in action before 1 was 
born. Or he was shipped overseas before 
1 was born and killed when I was a few 
months old. Or possibly he was home 
when I was born or came home on leave 
when 1 was small, and he held me on his 
knee and told me he was proud of me." 

"You have such a memory?” 

"No,” Keller said. "The only memory 
I have is of my mother telling me about 
him, and that’s the source of the confu- 
sion, because she told me different 
things at different times. Either he was 
killed before 1 was born or shortly after, 
and either he died without seeing me or 
he saw me one time and sat me on his 
knee. She was a good woman, but she 
was vague about a lot of things. The one 
thing she was completely clear on was 
that he was a soldier. And he was killed 
over there." 

"And his name?" 

Was Keller, he thought. “Same as 
mine," he said. "But forget the name, 
this is more important than the name. 
Listen to this. She had a picture of him, 
a head-and-shoulders shot, this good- 
looking young soldier in a uniform and 
wearing a cap, the kind that folds Hat 
when you take it off. The picture was in 
a gold frame on her dresser when I was 
a little kid. 

“And then one day the picture wasn't 
there anymore. 'It's gone,’ she said. And 
that was all she would say on the subject. 
I was older then, I must have been seven 
or eight years old. 

“Couple of years later I got a dog. 1 
named him Soldier, after my father. 
Years after that, two things occurred to 
me. One, Soldier's a funny thing to call a 
dog. Two, whoever heard of naming a 
dog after his father? But at the time it 
didn't seem the least bit unusual to me." 

“What happened to the dog?" 

“He became impotent. Shut up, will 
you? What I'm getting to is a lot more 
important than the dog. When 1 was 
fourteen, fifteen years old, 1 used to 
work after school helping out this guy 
who did odd jobs in the neighborhood. 
Cleaning out basements and attics, haul- 


ing trash, that sort of thing. One time 
this notions store went out of business, 
the owner must have died, and we were 
cleaning out the basement for the new 
tenant. Boxes of junk all over the place, 
and we had to go through everything, 
because part of how this guy made his 
money was selling off the stuff he got 
paid to haul. But you couldn't go 
through all this crap loo thoroughly or 
you were wasting time. 

“1 was checking out this one box, and 
what do I pull out but a framed picture 
of my father. The very same picture that 
sat on my mother's dresser, him in his 
uniform and his military cap, the picture 
that disappeared, it's even in the same 
frame, and what's it doing here?" 

Not a word from Breen. 

“I can still remember how I felt. 
Stunned. like Twilight Zone time. Then I 
reach back into the box and pull out the 
first thing I touch, and it's the same pic- 
ture in the same frame. 

“The box is full of framed pictures. 
About half of them are the soldier, and 
the others are a fresh-faced blonde with 
her hair in a pageboy and a big smile on 
her face. It was a box of frames. They 
used to package inexpensive frames that 
way, with photos in them for display. For 
all I know they still do. My mother must 
have bought a frame in a five-and-dime 
and told me it was my father. Then when 
I got a little older, she got rid of it. 

“I took one of the framed photos 
home with me. I didn't say anything to 
her, 1 didn't show it to her. but 1 kept it 
around for a while. 1 found out the pho- 
to dated from World War Two. In other 
words, it couldn't have been a picture of 
my father, because he would have been 
wearing a different uniform. 

"By this time I think I already knew 
that the story she told me about my 
father was, well, a story. I don’t believe 
she knew who my father was. I think she 
got drunk and went with somebody, or 
maybe there were several different men. 
What difference does it make? She 
moved to another town, she told people 
she was married, that her husband was 
in the service or that he was dead, what- 
ever she told them." 

"How do you feel about it?" 

"How do I feel about it?” Keller shook 
his head. “I I I slammed my hand in a cab 
door, you'd ask me how I felt about it." 

“And you'd be stuck for an answer,” 
Breen said. "Here's a question for you: 
Who was your father?" 

"I just told you." 

"But someone fathered you. Whether 
or not you knew him, whether or not 
your mother knew who he was, there 
was a particular man who planted the 
seed that grew into you. Unless you be- 
lieve yourself to be the second coming of 
Christ." 

"No,” Keller said. "That's one delu- 
sion I've been spared." 

“So tell me who he was, this man who 
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> spawned you. Not on the basis of what 
e you were told or what you've managed 
to figure out. I'm not asking the part of 
you that thinks and reasons. I'tn asking 
>< the part of you that simply knows. Who 
^ was your father? What was your father?" 

"He was a soldier," Keller said. 


Keller, walking uptown on Second Av- 
enue. found himself standing in front of 
a pet shop, watching a couple of puppies 
cavorting in the window. 

He went inside. One wall was given 
over to slacked cages of puppies and kit- 
tens. Keller felt his spirits sink as he 
looked into the cages. Waves of sadness 
rocked him. 

He turned away and looked at the oth- 
er pets. Birds in cages, gerbils and 
snakes in dry aquariums, tanks of tropi- 
cal fish. He felt all right about them; it 
was the puppies that he couldn’t bear to 
look at. 

He left the store. The next day he 
went to an animal shelter and walked 
past cages of dogs waiting to be adopted. 
This time the sadness was overwhelm- 
ing, and he felt its physical pressure 
against his chest. Something must have 
shown on his face, because the young 
woman in charge asked him if he was 
all right. 

’Just a dizzy spell,” he said. 

In the office she told him that they 
could probably accommodate him if he 
was especially interested in a particular 
breed. They could keep his name on file, 
and when a specimen of that breed be- 

“1 don’t think I can have a pet," he 
said. “I travel too much. I can’t handle 
the responsibility.” The woman didn’t 
respond, and Keller's words echoed in 
her silence. "But I want to make a dona- 
tion,” he said. “I want to support the 
work you do.” 

He got out his wallet, pulled bills from 
it, handed them to her without counting 
them. “An anonymous donation," he 
said. “I don't want a receipt. I’m sorry 
for taking your lime. I’m sorry I can’t 
adopt a dog. Thank you. Thank you 
very much." 

She was saying something, but he 
didn't listen. He hurried out ofthere. 


" I want to support the work you do.’ 
That’s what I told her, and then I rushed 
out of there because I didn’t want her 
thanking me. Or asking questions.” 

“What would she ask?" 

"I don't know,” Keller said. He rolled 
over on the couch, facing away from 
Breen, facing the wall. '"I want to sup- 
port the work you do.' But I don't know 
what their work is. They find homes for 
some animals, and what do they do with 
the others? Put them to sleep?" 

156 “Perhaps.” 


“What do I want to support? The 
placement or the killing?” 

’You tell me.” 

“I tell you too much as it is," Keller 

“Or not enough." 

Keller didn't say anything. 

”Why did it sadden you to see the 
dogs in their cages?" 

“I felt their sadness." 

"One feels only one’s own sadness. 
Why is it sad to you, a dog in a cage? Are 
you in a cage?" 

"No.” 

"Your dog. Soldier. Tell me about 

"All right,” Keller said. “I guess I 
could do that.” 


A session or two later, Breen said, 
"You have never been married?” 

“No.” 

“I was married." 

“Oh?” 

“For eight years. She was my recep- 
tionist. She booked my appointments, 
showed clients to the waiting room. Now 
I have no receptionist. A machine an- 
swers the phone. I check the machine 
between appointments and take and re- 
turn calls at that time. If 1 had had a ma- 
chine in the first place. I’d have been 
spared a lot of agony." 

"It wasn't a good marriage?" 

Breen didn't seem to have heard the 
question. “I wanted children. She had 
three abortions in eight years and never 
told me. Never said a word. Then one 
day she threw it in my face. I'd been to a 
doctor. I’d had tests and all indications 
were that I was fertile, with a high sperm 
count and extremely motile sperm. So I 
wanted her to see a doctor. 'You fool. I’ve 
killed three of your babies already, so 
why don't you leave me alone?’ I told 
her I wanted a divorce. She said it would 

“And?” 

“We’ve been divorced for nine years. 
Every month I write an alimony check 
and put it in the mail. If it were up to 
me. I’d burn the money.” 

Breen fell silent. After a moment 
Keller said, ’’Why are you telling me all 
this?” 

"No reason.” 

“Is it supposed to relate to something 
in my psyche? Am I supposed to make a 
connection, clap my hand to my fore- 
head and say, ’Of course, of course! I’ve 
been so blind!’” 

“You confide in me,” Breen said. “It 
seems only fitting that I confide in you.” 


Dot called a couple of days later. 
Keller took a train to White Plains, 
where Louis met him at the station and 
drove him to the house on Taunton 
Place. Later, Louis drove him back to the 
train station and he returned to the city. 


He timed his call to Breen so that he 
got the man's machine. “This is Peter 
Stone,” he said. "I'm flying to San Diego 
on business. I’ll have to miss my next ap- 
pointment and possibly the one after 
that. I’ll try to let you know.” 

He hung up, packed a bag and rode 
the Amtrak to Philadelphia. 

No one met his train. The man in 
While Plains had shown him a photo- 
graph and given him a slip of paper with 
a name and address on it. The man in 
question managed an adult bookstore 
a few blocks from Independence Hall. 
There was a tavern across the street, a 
perfect vantage point, but one look in- 
side made it clear to Keller that he 
couldn't spend time there without call- 
ing attention to himself, not unless he 
first got rid of his tie and jacket and 
spent 20 minutes rolling around in the 
gutter. 

Down the street Keller found a diner, 
and if he sat at the far end, he could 
keep an eye on the bookstore’s mirrored 
front windows. He had a cup of coffee, 
then walked across the street to the 
bookstore, where two men were on duty. 
One was a sad-eyed youth from India or 
Pakistan, the other the jowly, slightly ex- 
ophthalmic fellow in the photo Keller 
had seen in White Plains. 

Keller walked past a wall of videocas- 
settes and leafed through a display of 
magazines. He had been there for about 
15 minutes when the kid said he was go- 
ing for his dinner. The older man said, 
“Oh, it’s that lime already, huh? OK, but 
make sure you’re back by seven for a 
change, will you?” 

Keller looked at his watch. It was six 
o'clock. The only other customers were 
closeted in video booths in the back. Still, 
the kid had had a look at him, and what 
was the big hurry, anyway? 

He grabbed a couple of magazines 
and paid for them. The jowly man 
bagged them and sealed the bag with a 
strip of tape. Keller slowed his purchase 
in his carry-on and went to find a hotel. 

The next day he went to a museum 
and a movie and arrived at the book- 
store at ten minutes after six. The young 
clerk was gone, presumably having a 
plate of curry somewhere. The jowly 
man was behind the counter and there 
were three customers in the store, two 
checking the video selections, one look- 
ing at the magazines. 

Keller browsed, hoping they would 
clear out. At one point he was standing 
in from of a wall of videos and it turned 
into a wall of caged puppies. It was mo- 
mentary, and he couldn't tell if it was a 
genuine hallucination or just some sort 
of flashback. Whatever it was, he didn’t 
like it. 

One customer left, but the other two 
lingered, and then someone new came 
in off the street. The Indian kid was due 
back in half an hour, and who knew if he 
would take his full hour, anyway? 


Keller approached [he counter, trying 
to look a little more nervous than he 
felt. Shifty eyes, furtive glances. Pitching 
his voice low. he said, "Talk to you in 
private?" 

"About what?" 

Eyes down, shoulders drawn in, he 
said. "Something special." 

“If it's got to do with little kids,” the 
man said, "no disrespect intended, but I 
don't know nothing about it, I don't 
want to know nothing about it and I 
wouldn't even know where to steer you." 

"Nothing like that." Keller said. 

They went into a room in back. The 
jowly man closed the door, and as he was 
turning around, Keller hit him with the 
edge of his hand at the juncture of his 
neck and shoulder. The man s knees 
buckled, and in an instant Keller had a 
loop of wire around his neck. In another 
minute he was out the door, and within 
the hour he was on the northbound 

When he got home, he realized he still 
had the magazines in his bag. That was 
sloppy. He should have discarded them 
the previous night, but he'd simply for- 
gotten them and never even unsealed 
the package. 

Nor could he find a reason to unseal it 
now. He carried it down the hall and 
dropped it into the incinerator. Back in 
his apartment, he fixed himself a weak 
scotch and water and watched a docu- 


mentary on the Discovery Channel. The 
vanishing rain forest, one more god- 
damned thing to worry about. 


“Oedipus,” Jerrold Breen said, hold- 
ing his hands in front of his chest, his 
fingertips pressed together. “I presume 
you know the story. He killed his father 
and married his mother." 

"Two pitfalls I've thus far managed to 

"Indeed," Breen said. "But have you? 
When you fly off somewhere in your 
official capacity as corporate expediter, 
when you shoot trouble, as it were, what 
exactly are you doing? You fire people, 
you cashier divisions, close plants, re- 
arrange lives. Is that a fair description?” 

“I suppose so.” 

"There's an implied violence. Firing a 
man, terminating his career, is the sym- 
bolic equivalent of killing him. And he's 
a stranger, and I shouldn't doubt that 
the more important of these men are 
more often than not older than you, isn't 

“What’s the point?” 

"When you do what you do, it's as if 
you are seeking out and killing your un- 
known father." 

“I don't know," Keller said. "Isn't that 
a little farfetched?" 

“And your relationships with women,” 


Breen went on, “have a strong Oedipal 
component. Your mother was a vague 
and unfocused woman, incompletely 
present in your life, incapable of con- 
necting with others. Your own relation- 
ships with women are likewise out of fo- 
cus. Your problems with impotence " 

"Once!" 

"Are a natural consequence of this 
confusion. Your mother is dead now, 


"And your father is not to be found 
and almost certainly deceased. What's 
called for, Peter, is an act specifically de- 
signed to reverse this pattern on a sym- 
bolic level.” 


“It’s a subtle point," Breen admitted. 
He crossed his legs, propped an elbow- 
on a knee, extended his thumb and rest- 
ed his bony chin on it. Keller thought, 
not for the first time, that Breen must 
have been a stork in a prior life. "If there 
were a male figure in your life," Breen 
went on, “preferably at least a few years 
your senior, someone playing a paternal 
role vis-a-vis yourself, someone to whom 
you turn for advice and direction." 

Keller thought of the man in White 
Plains. 

"Instead of killing this man," Breen 
said, “symbolically, I am speaking sym- 
bolically throughout, but instead of 
killing him as you have done with father 
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>4 figures in the past, you might do some- 
e thing to nourish this man." 

Cook a meal for the man in White 
a Plains? Buy him a hamburger? Toss him 
>• a salad? 

< "Perhaps you could think of a way to 
use your talents to this man's benefit in- 
J stead of to his detriment," Breen went 
B* on. He drew a handkerchief from his 
pocket and mopped his forehead. "Per- 
haps there is a woman in his life — your 
mother, symbolically — and perhaps she 
is a source of great pain to your father. 
So, instead of making love to her and 
slaying him, like Oedipus, you might re- 
verse the usual course of things by, uh, 
showing love to him and slaying her." 

“Oh,” Keller said. 

“Symbolically, that is to say." 

“Symbolically," Keller said. 


A week later Breen handed Keller a 
photograph. “This is called the thematic 
apperception test," Breen said. “You 
look at the photograph and make up a 
story about it." 

“What kind of story?" 

“Any kind at all,” Breen said. “This is 
an exercise in imagination. You look at 
the subject of the photograph and imag- 
ine what sort of woman she is and what 
she is doing." 

The photo was in color and showed a 


rather elegant brunette dressed in tai- 
lored clothing. She had a dog on a leash. 
The dog was medium-sized, with a 
chunky body and an alert expression. It 
was the color that dog people call blue 
and that everyone else calls gray. 

“It's a woman and a dog,” Keller said. 

“Very good." 

Keller took a breath. “The dog can 
talk,” he said, “but he won’t do it in front 
of other people. The woman made a fool 
of herself once when she tried to show 
him off'. Now she knows better. When 
they’re alone, he talks a blue streak, and 
the son of a bitch has an opinion on 
everything from the real cause of the 
Thirty Years' War to the best recipe for 

"He’s quite a dog," Breen said. 

“Yes, and now the woman doesn’t 
want people to know he can talk, be- 
cause she’s afraid they might take him 
away from her. In this picture they’re in 
a park. It looks like Central Park.” 

“Or perhaps Washington Square." 

“It could be Washington Square,” 
Keller agreed. “The woman is crazy 
about the dog. The dog’s not so sure 
about the woman." 

“And what do you think about the 

“She’s attractive," Keller said. 

“On the surface," Breen said. “Under- 
neath, it’s another story, believe me. 



“He was nice enough, but he’s looking for someone 
more like Cindy Crawford. ” 


Where do you suppose she lives?” 

Keller gave it some thought. "Cleve- 
land,” he said. 

"Cleveland? Why Cleveland, for God’s 
sake?" 

“Everybody’s got to be someplace." 

“If I were taking this test,” Breen said, 
“I’d probably imagine the woman living 
at the foot of Fifth Avenue, at Washing- 
ton Square. I’d have her living at Num- 
ber One Fifth Avenue, perhaps because 
I’m familiar with that building. You see, 
I once lived there." 

“Oh?” 

“In a spacious apartment on a high 
floor. And once a month," he continued, 
“I write an enormous check and mail it 
to that address, which used to be mine. 
So it’s only natural that I would have this 
particular building in mind, especially 
when I look at this particular photo." 
His eyes met Keller’s. “You have a ques- 
tion, don’t you? Go ahead and ask it.” 

"What breed is the dog?” 

“As it happens," Breen said, “it’s an 
Australian cattle dog. Looks like a mon- 
grel, doesn't it? Believe me, it doesn’t 
talk. But why don’t you hang on to that 
photograph?" 

"All right." 

"You’re making really fine progress in 
therapy,” Breen said. “I want to ac- 
knowledge you for the work you’re do- 
ing. And I just know you'll do the right 


A few days later Keller was sitting on a 
park bench in Washington Square. He 
folded his newspaper and walked over to 
a dark-haired woman wearing a blazer 
and a beret. “Excuse me,” he said, “but 
isn't that an Australian cattle dog?” 

“That’s right,” she said. 

“It's a handsome animal," he said. 
“You don’t see many of them." 

“Most people think he’s a mutt. It's 
such an esoteric breed. Do you own one 
yourself?" 

“I did. My ex-wife got custody.” 

“How sad for you.” 

“Sadder still for the dog. His name 
was Soldier. Is Soldier, unless she’s 
changed it." 

“This fellow’s name is Nelson. That’s 
his call name. Of course, the name on 
the papers is a real mouthful." 

“Do you show him?" 

“He’s seen it all," she said. “You can't 
show him a thing." 


"I went down to the Village last week," 
Keller said, “and the damnedest thing 
happened. I met a woman in the park." 

“Is that the damnedest thing?” 

“Well, it's unusual for me. I meet 
women at bars and parties, or someone 
introduces us. But we met and talked, 
and then I ran into her the following 
morning. I bought her a cappuccino.” 

“You just happened to run into her on 


"In the Mbge?" 

“It's where I live.” 

Breen frowned “You shouldn't be 
seen with her. should you?" 

“Why not?" 

“Don’t you think it's dangerous?" 

“All it's cost me so far," Keller said, “is 
the price of a cappuccino." 

“I thought we had an understanding." 

“An understanding?" 

“You don't live in the Village," Breen 
said. “I know where you live. Don't look 
surprised. The first time you left here I 
watched you from the window. You be- 
haved as though you were trying to 
avoid being followed. So 1 look my time, 
and when you stopped taking precau- 
tions, I followed you. It wasn't that 
difficult. ' 

“Why follow me?" 

“To find out who you are. Your name 
is Keller, you live at Eight-six-five First 
Avenue. I already knew what you were. 
Anybody might have known just from 
listening to your dreams. And paying in 
cash, and the sudden business trips. 1 
still don't know who employs you, crime 
bosses or the government, but what dif- 
ference does it make? Have you been to 
bed with my wife?” 

“Answer the question." 

“Yes, I have." 

‘Jesus Christ. And were you able to 
perform?” 

“Yes." 

“Why the smile?” 

“I was just thinking,” Keller said, “that 
it was quite a performance.” 

Breen was silent for a long moment, 
his eyes fixed on a spot above and to the 
right of Keller’s shoulder. Then he said, 
“This is profoundly disappointing. I 
hoped you would find the strength to 
transcend the Oedipal myth, not merely 
reenact it. You've had fun, haven't you? 
What a naughty boy you've been. What a 
triumph you've scored over your sym- 
bolic father. You’ve taken this woman to 
bed. No doubt you have visions of get- 
ting her pregnant, so that she can give 
you what she cruelly denied him. Eh?” 

“Never occurred to me." 

“It would, sooner or later." Breen 
leaned forward, concern showing on his 
face. “I hale to see you sabotaging your 
therapeutic progress this way," he said. 


From the bedroom window you could 
look down at Washington Square Park. 
There were plenty of dogs there now, 
but none were Australian cattle dogs. 

“Some view," Keller said. “Some 
apartment." 

"Believe me," she said, “1 earned it. 
You're getting dressed. Are you going 
somewhere?" 


“Just feeling a little restless. OK if I 
take Nelson for a walk?" 

"You're spoiling him," she said. 
“You're spoiling both of us." 


On a Wednesday morning, Keller 
took a cab to La Cuardia and a plane to 
St. Louis. He had a cup of coffee with an 
associate of the man in White Plains and 
caught an evening flight back to New 
York. He took another cab directly to the 
apartment building at the foot of Fifth 

“I'm Peter Stone," he said to the door- 
man. "Mrs. Breen is expecting me." 

The doorman stared. 

“Mrs. Breen,” Keller said. “In Seven- 

lC “Jesus 

“Is something the matter?" 

“I guess you haven’t heard," the door- 
man said. “I wish it wasn't me who had 
to tell you.” 


“You killed her,” he said. 

“That’s ridiculous,” Breen told Kel- 
ler. “She killed herself. She threw herself 
out the window. If you want my profes- 
sional opinion, she was suffering from 
depression." 

“If you want my professional opinion,” 
Keller said, “she had help.” 

“I wouldn't advance that argument if 
I were you,” Breen said. “If the police 
were to look for a murderer, they might 
look long and hard at Mr. Stone- 
hyphen-Keller, the stone killer. And I 
might have to tell them how the usual 
process of transference went awry, how 
you became obsessed with me and my 
personal life, how I couldn't dissuade 
you from some insane plan to reverse 
the Oedipus complex. And then they 
might ask you why you employ an alias 
and just how you make your living. Do 
you see why it might be best to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie?” 

As if on cue, Nelson stepped out from 
behind the desk. He caught sight of 
Keller and his tail began to wag. 

“Sit," Breen said. “You see? He's well 
trained. You might lake a seat yourself.” 

“I'll stand. You killed her and then 
you walked off with the dog." 

Breen sighed. "The police found the 
dog in the apartment, whimpering in 
front of the open window. After I iden- 
tified the body and told them about her 
previous suicide attempts, I volunteered 
to take the dog home with me. There 
was no one else to look after him.” 

“I would have taken him," Keller said. 

“But that won't be necessary, will it? 
You won't be called upon to walk my dog 
or make love to my wife or bed down in 
my apartment. Your services are no 
longer required." Breen seemed to re- 
coil at the harshness of his own words. 
His face softened. “You’ll be able to get 
back to the far more important business 
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your hair. In short, we take high quality human hair and 
blend it with the hair you have. So your hair is very close- 
ly restored to the way it looked before. 

Our research recently revealed an advanced alter- 
native to weaving. The Polyfuse- method. After applying 
a skin-compatible polymer around the perimeter of your 
healthy side-hair, we apply a network of filaments in 
which individual strands of hair have been added, creating cles, call the 800 number at the 

a fusion between your new hair and your existing hair. bottom of this page. Do it 


how to keep and care for the hair you have. For instance, 
did you know it's better to wash 
your hair with your fingers, not 
your fingertips? 

That's not all we'U send 
you. You'll also receive objective 
articles from the world's most rep- 
utable newspapers and magazines 
that cover growing hair cells in a 
test tube, the discovery of the pro- 
tein that causes hair loss and other 
up-to-the-minute information. 


CALL FOR YOUR FREE 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
INFORMATION PACKAGE. 

To get your free up-to-the- 
minute information package - 
including the 24 page Hair Club 
brochure, hair care guide and arti- 


LEARN MORE ABOUT OUR CLUB. SEND FOR 
A FREE 24 PAGE BROCHURE. 

Obviously, there's a lot 
more to know about Hair Club. In 
an ad like this, we can only touch 
on a few highlights. But we'd like 
you to learn the whole story. 

We'll send you a compre- 
hensive, fact and photo-filled, 24 
page brochure. Learn more about 
our methods. How they could work 
for you. Read about Hair Club phi- 
losophy. read testimonials from 


Because there are so many con- 
flicting claims and information 
about hair loss, the sooner you gel 
this infor- 




mation 
package, 
the belter you'll be able to make an 
educated decision about your hair. 

1 - 800 - 395-9625 


"I'm not only the Hair Club President 

I'm also a client."* — - 


> of therapy. In fact," he indicated the 
a couch, “why not stretch out right now?" 
B “That's not a bad idea. First, though, 
could you put the dog in the other 

4 “Not afraid he'll interrupt, are you? 
— Just a little joke. He can wait in the outer 
office. There you go. Nelson. Cood 
°* dog . . . oh, no. How dare you bring a 
gun. Put that down immediately." 

"I don't think so.” 

"For God’s sake, why kill me? I'm not 
your Tather, I’m your therapist. It makes 
no sense for you to kill me. You have 
nothing to gain and everything to lose. 
It's completely irrational. It's worse than 
that, it's neurotically self-destructive ” 

“I guess I'm not cured yet." 

“What’s that, gallows humor? It hap- 
pens to be true. You're a long way from 
cured, my friend. As a matter of fact, I 
would say you're approaching a psy- 
chotherapeutic crisis. How will you get 
through it if you shoot me?” 

Keller went to the window, flung it 
wide open. “I'm not going to shoot you,” 

"I've never been the least bit suicidal," 
Breen said, pressing his back against a 
wall of bookshelves. “Never." 

“You've grown despondent over the 
death of your ex-wife.” 

“That’s sickening, just sickening. And 
who would believe it?” 

"We'll see,” Keller told him. “As far as 
the therapeuuc crisis is concerned, well, 
we'll see about that, too. I'll think of 

The woman at the animal shelter said, 
“Talk about coincidence. One day you 


come in and put your name down for 
an Australian catde dog. You know, 
that's quite an uncommon breed in this 
country." 

“You don't see many of them." 

“And what came in this morning? A 
perfectly lovely Australian cattle dog. 
You could have knocked me over with a 
sledgehammer. Isn't he a beauty?” 

"He certainly is.” 

"He's been whimpering ever since he 
got here. It’s very sad. His owner died 
and there was nobody to keep him. My 
goodness, look how he went right to you. 
I think he likes you." 

"I'd say we’re made for each other." 

”1 believe it. His name is Nelson, but 
you can change it, of course.” 

“Nelson," he said. The dog’s ears 
perked up. Keller reached to give him a 
scratch. “No, I don't think I'll have to 
change it. Who was Nelson, anyway? 
Some kind of English hero, wasn’t he? A 
famous general or something?" 

"I think an admiral." 

"It rings a muted bell," he said. “Not 
a soldier but a sailor. Well, that's close 
enough, wouldn't you say? Now, I sup- 
pose there's an adoption fee and some 
papers to fill out." 

When they handled that part she said, 
"I still can’t get over it. The coincidence 
and all.” 

“I knew a man once," Keller said, 
“who insisted there was no such thing as 
a coincidence or an accident.” 

“Well, I wonder how he would explain 

“I’d like to hear him try,” Keller said. 
“Let’s go. Nelson. Good boy." 

□ 



“And in addition to the severance pay and insurance, we’re 
162 providing this executive retraining kit. ” 


Ml HELP m\TEII 

(continued from page 90) 
and reliance on temporary help. 

Workers will have to accept the in- 
evitability of lowering their expectations 
in return for stability. Sheer necessity 
would force it in the end, anyway. This 
will often mean reduced wages, but they 
will, it is hoped, be accompanied by 
more reliable health and pension pack- 
ages. (Europe is already responding to 
its stresses in a way that suggests our 
future. Scottish, Portuguese and Austri- 
an workers have attempted to lure fac- 
tories from France by offering costs as 
much as 25 percent lower. In one case, 
workers even renounced the right to 
strike.) The frightening period of job- 
lessness we face will gradually condition 
workers to do whatever they must to get 
in step with market forces. 


Unfortunately, the will on both sides 
to choose compromise over confronta- 
tion may take years to develop. 

Perhaps to facilitate that process, Pres- 
ident Clinton could convene another 
economic summit where he would as- 
semble chief executives and labor lead- 
ers to entertain the following questions: 

• How much of the joblessness is at- 
tributable to machines? Would more 
human input improve the quality of 
production? 

• Can a smaller work force realistical- 
ly handle a larger work load? 

• What part of the reduction in per- 
manent jobs derives from the use of tem- 
porary or contract workers? What are 
the drawbacks to using such workers? 

• How much unemployment is entire- 
ly the result of the recession? How much 
rehiring can we expect after a pickup? 

• Do most companies think their size 
will be shrinking for years to come? 

The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources could hold hearings 
at the same time and get expert testimo- 
ny on these points. Heads of consumer 
groups might also be asked to testify on 
whether a world of more machine-made 
products and less personal service re- 
duces the quality of life. For example, 
there are complaints about stores that 
have shelves filled with products and no 
employees to help customers locate them. 

From all the insider comments, we 
could deduce the answer to the critical 
question: Are many employees really su- 
perfluous in today's America? If a better 
job can be done with far fewer people, 
we might have to accommodate extreme 
joblessness. Even so, government would 
have to fight unemployment with cre- 
ative economic devices, just as it has sup- 
ported farm prices for much of this cen- 
tury in order to keep farmers going. We 
would have to invent new laws to pro- 
vide steadier incomes for more people. 


despite employers’ wishes to be rid of 
them. Here are some possibilities: 

• Speed the inevitable wage decline 
that accompanies any big rise in new 
hiring. Allow companies to be exempt 
from the minimum-wage requirements 
for some young or unskilled workers. 
Chances are. we will soon see devices 
emerging that legalize the exemption of 
the minimum-wage law. The officially 
fixed level will not be rolled back soon. 
There will first be government programs 
with special names to glamourize the fact 
that some young workers are indeed 
being paid less for their time than the 
minimum wage. Private companies may 
then be allowed to adopt similar formu- 
las for workers who get special training. 
Activists in the White House. Labor De- 
partment and Congress can engineer 
this once it is finally recognized that a 
low steady wage beats no wage at all. 

• Make companies contribute to a 
modest benefit plan even for their tem- 
porary or contract workers. After earn- 
ing some specified amount per year, 
such workers would begin to accumulate 
portable pensions, a reasonable level of 
health benefits and some unemployment 
pay during layoff periods. By providing 
minimal quasi-employee benefits to tem- 

some of their payroll savings without 
devastating the economy. 

• Governments should offer cash in- 
centives to companies to encourage and 
directly supervise on-the-job training. It 
has been repeatedly shown that training 
the lowest level of unskilled and unem- 
ployed workers accomplishes little. Even 
when these workers master new skills, 
the economy seldom has new jobs to 
offer them. Giving additional skills to 
the employed has a far belter chance 
of expanding both production and job 
opportunities. Many employers conduct 
meaningful training programs, especial- 
ly for younger workers. But companies 
should consider upgrading job skills for 
all workers, as employers can ofien de- 
liver vocational instruction better and 
more cheaply than can schools. 

• A new arrangement of capital gains 
taxes should greatly increase the tax ad- 
vantage of holding stocks for substantial 
lengths of time — say. for more than five 
years. This could be a way to make 
shareholders understand the need for 
management to put long-range plan- 
ning ahead of quarterly and annual re- 
sults. .And that, in turn, would permit 

training programs meant for the future. 

• As another, and distinctly offbeat, 
example, the l -S. government might set 
the pace for other nations by reversing 
an antilabor policy it carried for some 20 
years. The I n vestment Tax Credit policy, 
which was introduced in the mid-Sixties 
and continued into the Eighties, encour- 
aged companies through tax incentives 
to modernize equ i pme nt. In effect, the 


companies were paid a lot of money to 
buy machinery that would reduce the 
need for people. Nobody ever put it in 
those terms, of course. It was all hailed 
as a creative way to increase efficiency 
and boost productivity. But the ability to 
produce more with fewer workers must 
lead to layoffs. 

Why not turn that principle around 
and give a human employment credit? 
In its simplest form, it could mandate a 
ten percent reduction in the normal cor- 
porate tax to any company that added 
five percent to its work force. Buy all the 
gadgetry you want, but your tax credit 
would come from hiring people doing 
productive work. 

Not every company would stop high- 
tech additions and cuts in employment. 
Many would weigh the merits of the tax 
saving and pass up the chance. There 
would still be plenty of modernization. 
The scales in its favor would merely tip 
back a little. The fight against this on 
Capitol Hill would be rough. Many 
economists and other analysts would 
object. Moving toward an emphasis on 
human jobs would strike them as a 
backward step, lowering our national 
productivity. But greater productivity is 
a blessing only when there is a demand 
for more goods and sen-ices. Not so 
when the markets are already awash in 
world products. For example, when 
there is a surplus of farm goods, we do 
not try to help farmers by urging that 
they produce more. If foreigners kept 
using more robots, would they not take 
away markets from the plodding pro- 
duction and higher costs of poor Ameri- 
can workers? Briefly, perhaps, but more 
of our workers would be on payrolls, 
more of theirs on welfare. As a thriving 
market of prosperous consumers, the 
U.S. could lean on its foreign partners to 
adopt a pro-people law similar to our 
own. They have a fear of unemploy- 
ment. too. By aligning their laws with 
ours, we could all gain. 


Realistically, we probably will not im- 
plement enough of these kinds of actions 
until we live through some truly agoniz- 
ing limes. Automated machinery is 
much like the nuclear bomb: Once let 
loose into the world, it is hard to put 
back into its box. 

During the time that will pass while till 
the players learn the need to compro- 
mise, you may face the greatest chal- 
lenge of your life. If you are old enough, 
you have been conditioned to rely on a 
traditional job and system that could 
guarantee your basic living, during your 
career and after it. But that's not so now. 

Job security is less real now than it has 
been in your lifetime. Employers used to 
encourage worker loyalty. There are 
now many companies that warn employ- 
ees not to take long-term employment 


for granted. Your planning has to be 
based on self-reliance, not on a paternal- 
istic employer. 

The old employer-employee relation- 
ship is dead. “It is becoming standard 
management practice in U.S. corpora- 
tions to cut permanent staff to the 
absolute minimum number of persons 
required to continue profitable opera- 
tions," Dan Lacey, the late editor of the 
newsletter Workplace Trends, told a con- 
gressional committee. “Nobody wants 
employees.” 

As much as 30 percent of the U.S. 
work force is now considered part-time 
or contingent, according to a National 
Planning Association expert. Instead of 
hiring their own people, companies turn 
to temporaries, consultants and contrac- 
tors. These take over entire depart- 
ments — mail room, public-information 
office, quality control, maintenance op- 

companies try to save money by renting 
workers instead of owning them. The 
companies owe workers nothing beyond 
the few months of their contracts. 


Stay alert to signs that your company 
is joining the march to replace employ- 
ees with outside consultants. Survey- 
competitive firms that might offer more 
stability. If need be, line up to become 
one of the consultants yourself. 

Maintaining your standard of living 
after you stop work may be a precari- 
ous job. Billions of dollars’ worth of un- 
funded pension plans have the federal 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
deeply worried. General Motors alone 
has $1 1 billion in pension liabilities that 
is not funded or insured. The figure is 
growing rapidly — more than 30 percent 
in the past year — while the regulator’s 
ability to bail out pensions wanes. 

If your company is building an annu- 
ity to provide you a monthly check upon 
retirement, remember that the annuity 
may be based on the performance of a 
shaky insurance company that holds the 
money. Check the insurer's annual re- 
port to assess whether or not you can 
rely on your retirement pay. 

The certainty of Social Security is also 
lessening. Fewer young workers may pay 
new cash into the system, so the avail- 
ability of rising sums needed to support 
retirees are questionable, especially after 
baby boomers start to retire in 2010. 

With these formerly assured forms of 
income in doubt, your mastery of per- 
sonal investment strategies becomes 
more important. No one should pre- 
sume to pinpoint for you which assets 
you should buy and hold. There have 
been no precedents to help forecast the 
years ahead. The only thing we can be 
quite sure of is that we are approaching 
a drastic reshaping of our society. 
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(continued from page 98) 


> “Down the road, planners expect EO to include color 
< LCD screens and speech recognition capabilities. ” 


download information to your computer 
and receive and send faxes in the middle 
of nowhere through built-in wireless 
communications technology. All are ex- 
tremely user-friendly. 

Of course, the pen will never totally 
replace the keyboard, because it’s impos- 
sible to write as quickly as you type. Still, 
the new devices are smart — they can 
learn the idiosyncrasies of your printing 
style, turn your words into type and 
even check your spelling. They also fea- 
ture electronic erasers for easy editing, 
and many allow you to cross-reference 
correspondence with names and ad- 
dresses programmed into the unit. 

Industry insiders predict that the ini- 
tial users of pen-based information pro- 


cessors will be businesspeople on the 
go — mobile professionals who want ac- 
cess to clients at all times yet don't want 
to lug around a lot of electronics gear. 
Here's what we can look forward to. 

PC FOR THE NINETIES 
EO (a new company that works with 
AT&T, Marubeni and Matsushita) has 
introduced the Personal Communicator 
440, the notepad look-alike shown oppo- 
site our opening page. Designed for 
executives who travel, the 440 enables 
users to remain in touch — even while in 
a car. The 2.2-pound 440 can receive 
electronic mail and faxes by means of a 
bundled AT&T Easy Link service. You 
can review messages on its 6"x4" screen, 



“Funny that the German police can’t seem 
to catch a few Nazis. They were so efficient when 
they were the Nazis. ” 


then, using the pen, mark up the fax, 
pull down a “fax to" menu, tap the 
screen and send the message back 
through the attached cellular phone. 
The 440 also lets you receive files from 
your home computer, annotate them 
with the pen and ship them back. About 
the only place EO can't be reached is on 
a plane — the FAA thinks there’s too 
much electronic noise in the air. 

Also packed into the EO is an AT&T 
microprocessor called Hobbit and Go’s 
Penpoint operating system. Tapping or 
drawing preprogrammed gestures on 
the screen with the pen lets you move 
from file to file and make new entries. 
While EO cannot translate script into 
type, it's a whiz with printed words. It 
can also record a ten-second voice mes- 
sage and send that along with the fax, 
retrieve files from computers anywhere 
in the country and store “to do" lists, 
phone and address lists and spread- 
sheets (you write in the numbers). 

The EO 440 starts at about $2000 and 
moves up to $2799 for the loaded edi- 
tion with a cellular phone. The top-of- 
the-line 880 (heavier, with a bigger 
screen) ranges from about $3000 to 
$3300. An EO cellular phone is also 
available for an additional $799, and 
connections are being designed for the 
10 million cellular phones already in 
use. Like most pen-based computers, 
EO has personal-computer memory- 
card interface association slots, which 
hold credit-card-like pieces of plastic 
containing either programs or addition- 
al memory. Since you’re not stuck with a 
computer hard drive that is difficult to 
upgrade or change, this opens a world of 
adaptability and future use. 

Down the road, planners expect EO to 
include color LCD screens, CD-ROM 
disk drives and speech recognition capa- 
bilities. Until then, check out these mod- 
els or one from AT&T, which is similarly 

Last year, Apple's chief, John Sculley, 
unveiled a product called Newton, 
which will be part of a family of products 
Apple likes to think of as “brain ampli- 
fiers." While not as sophisticated as the 
F.O communicator, the Newton (which 
will be priced under $1000) performs 
similar tricks. It uses a pen for schedul- 
ing, note taking, drawing and annotat- 
ing documents (such as faxes). It turns 
scribbles into straight lines or recogniz- 
able shapes such as triangles, circles and 
rectangles. Dubbed a personal digital 
assistant, Newton automatically updates 
appointments and data bases as you 
write in information. Want to send a fax? 
The Newton will pull the address from 
the list at the prompt of the pen, then 
prepare a cover sheet. Tap the screen 
again and it will dial the number in 
memory. Unlike the EO, which uses cel- 
lular-phone technology, Newton has to 
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* M A N L Y PURSUITS (continued from page 89) 

>. “ Remember that any rock-climber worth his chalk 
< never ever says he climbs ‘ because it’s there.’ ’’ 


»• went to Reykjavik, Iceland, capital of the 
best salmon fishing in the world, a veri- 
table Valhalla for reel-creel water-beat- 
ers. Your arsenal: a bamboo (slat) fly rod 
by Fisher, designed to come apart (pack) 
in four sections for easy traveling; two 
famous reels, one modern (the CFO 
from Orvis) and one ancient (the 
Hardy); and a collection of flies tied in 
the late Thirties by Rube Cross, the 
Arnold Schwarzenegger of fly-tying. You 
caught more fish (went to the top) than 
you could keep. 

Credibility insurance: You know noth- 
ing of bait, whatever that is. Your fingers 
have never touched a worm. 

ROCK-CLIMBING TALK 

You say: For me, it’s gotten so that 
anything under 5. 1 1 is for bumblies or 
trads. I’ve sent some heinous routes late- 
ly, like Throwing the Houlihan. I even 
pulled through that sick mono doigt 
sequence without beta. 

You mean: You climb walls for fun. In 
gauging the climbing difficulty of a rock 
pile, anything less than a 5.1 1 (on a 14- 
point scale from 5.1 to 5.14) is a waste 
of your talent, more suited to beginners 
or old men (bumblies or trads). Throw- 
ing the Houlihan is a 5.14 climb in 
Wyoming. Your preferred method of 
rock-climbing is to explore as you go 
(without beta) — no girlie maps or charts 
for you. On this climb, you hang on by 
jamming a single finger hallway to the 
first knuckle into a small pocket in the 
limestone (sick mono doigt). 

Credibility insurance: Remember that 
any rock-climber worth his chalk regards 


rappelling with disdain, and he never 
ever says he climbs "because it's there.” 

OCEAN-RACING TALK 

You say: Last year's Newport-Bermu- 
da was uphill — no biggie until it started 
honking in the Stream. When the breeze 
clocked ten degrees, 1 had to go into foot 
mode to catch our eddy. 

You mean: You have money like a lifer 
has time. When you skippered your 
sloop in the Newport-to-Bermuda yacht 
regatta last year, you were moving into 
the wind (uphill) when it really started 
blowing (honking) as you hit the Gulf 
Stream. When the wind shifted slightly 
clockwise (clocked ten degrees), you had 
to steer off the wind (go into foot mode) 
to catch one of the eddies that form 
along the edges of the Stream. Smart 
skippers like you spotted the eddies on 
the latest satellite picture. 

Credibility insurance: The bow is not 
something you do in front of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

KAYAKING TALK 

You say: If you get a chance, run Sock 
’em Dog on section four of the Chat- 
tooga. Definitely stay right at the launch- 
ing pad. The last time I ran it, I got 
blown left and was maylagged in the 
hole. Maybe it was because 1 paddle a 
Crossfire with that low profile of the 
back deck, and the jaws of the Dog just 
dragged me in. 

You mean: You have pissed more 
white water than most kayakers have 
run. Sock ’em Dog is one of the most 
notorious rapids — it merits a class five 



difficulty rating on a scale of six, and six 
means you won’t live — on a particularly 
difficult stretch (section) of the Chat- 
tooga River, on the Alabama-Georgia 
border. The key is to stay to the right 
after leaving the point of entry (the 
launching pad) before the rapids. If you 
allow the current to pull you the other 
way (blown left), as you did last time, you 
get sucked into a section of the river 
where the water runs backward, which 
means you'll get tossed around like a 
load of laundry (maylagged in the hole). 
The other problem you had was that you 
were in a Crossfire, a high-priced, low- 
volume kayak, one likely to be dragged 
back into the hole where recirculating 
water (the jaws) could hold it, or even 
pull it under. 

Credibility insurance: Do not use 
“maytagged in the hole" in polite, non- 


You say: Years ago we were up in the 
Guads — it was late November — for the 
third trip into the Virgin. This was be- 
fore they gated it. It was hairy. After the 
first drop out of the entrance, we headed 
past the Pseudo-Tolkien. Out there we 
started the surveying, which had us 
chimneying over 100-foot fissures with 
nothing but the tape as pro. We finished 
up at the sump after 16 hours nonstop 

You mean: Caves R U. You go to hell 
and back before breakfast. For instance, 
you traveled to the Guadelupe Moun- 
tains (the Guads) in southern New Mex- 
ico to visit Virgin Cave, a magnificent 
hole in the ground — now padlocked 
(gated) — known only to caving cog- 
noscenti and bats. Once you got to the 
first chamber (the entrance room), you 
swung like a blind monkey on a rappel 
(drop) down to a lower level. You then 
passed the Pseudo-Tolkien Room, an 
eerie chamber filled with mud-encrusted 
stalactites and stalagmites, before start- 
ing to survey. Forward progress involved 
traversing a vast crack in the earth by al- 
ternating hand and foot movements, 
your body forming a big X shape push- 
ing against the walls (chimneying). As a 
fearless caver, you had no protective de- 
vices other than your survey tape, which 
is utterly useless for that purpose. Final- 
ly, after a long and exhausting day of 
scurrying from one line-of-sight point to 
another (nonstop station-to-station), you 
ended up in a tight little spot where the 
cave ceiling comes down to meet an un- 
derground body of water (the sump) — a 
dead end to everybody but Flipper. 

Credibility insurance: Remember. Bat- 
man, stalactites pierce your noggin; sta- 
lagmites look like the award they give 
the Proctologist of the Year. 
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GIORGIO ARMANI (continued from page 116) 

“Lingerie is a great present. But no corsets. Get some- 
thing that slips and slides down. ” 


mistake by undressing women with 
their eyes? 

armani: Ves, men are naive in that way. 
They stop at basic sensations. There 
are men who do look beyond the obvi- 
ous features when they look at women. 
And those are the kind of men I want 


playboy: Bui don't you concede that lin- 
gerie holds an intrinsic appeal for men? 
What specific advice can you offer for 
men who are compelled to give lingerie 
as a gift? 

armani: Yes, it's something for men. It 
hides but also lets you see. Men want to 
discover for themselves what's there. It's 
a man's task to discover. He wants to 
have the pleasure of discovering. 

Lingerie is a great present. But no 
corsets. Cet something that slips and 
slides down — like what Kim Basinger 
wore in 9'A Weeks. There was great lin- 
gerie in that film. She wore a very simple 
slip with two little straps. Silk. Satin. Yes. 
Champagne color. Lingerie must be sim- 


ply cut in rich, luxurious material. Noth- 
ing fussy, nothing wild, nothing lacy. 
No bows, no latching, no laces. Those 
corsets with the laces and bows call to 
mind prostitutes and brothels. That may 
be erotic, but it’s not what you'll see on a 
woman wearing Armani. 

10 . 

playboy: Men come in a variety ol shapes 
and present a gaggle of fashion chal- 
lenges. What's the toughest part of a 
man's body to clothe? 
armani: If the chest is too big, broad, 
muscular, it's difficult to dress. A thin 
man is more elegant than a big muscular 
man. No Schwarzeneggers. The waist is 
the easiest part of the man to dress. And 
men tend to have small waists. There's 
lots of room there to tuck shirts in- 
to trousers so it looks comfortable. 
Trousers should always seem bigger 
than the waist. They should never be 

wearing trousers two sizes too big. .And 
shirts should be slightly longer than an 
exact fit. The neck of the shirt should be 


minutely out of proportion: a little bit 
longer, a little bit higher. 


playboy: Men's bodies change as they 
age. Can a man who is no longer thin 
hope to achieve the Armani standard of 
elegance? 

armani: Conserve your body. Work out 
and stay fit. If you’re twenty-five and 
you wear a light white T-shirt, it's OK. 
You get older and it begins to be not OK. 
That doesn't mean you have to stop 
dressing in a sporty way. But compete 
with the young man on the aesthetic. 
Give over physical beauty to more of a 
mental thing. It’s better that a man of a 
certain age not wear jeans. I wear Amer- 
ican jeans here because they're practical 
to work in. But I wouldn't go out wear- 
ing jeans now. 

12 . 

playboy: We understand you have more 
sympathy than some maitre d’s for the 
man who finds a necktie uncomfortable. 

to be elegant. It’s a decorative detail. 
Whether or not to wear a tie depends on 
the way you're feeling. But if you're go- 
ing out to dinner with a girlfriend, a tie 
adds a lot to your appearance. Young 
men have learned over the years how to 
appeal to women. The jacket and shirt 
give them a sense of order, of cleanliness. 




■i mm mi 

“7 wanted to murder her. But I'm always war y of 
movie sets where everyone was great to everyone else. 





Speak up 

AND BE COUNTED! 

Tell us what you think about... 

Race relations — Can we all get along? 
Baseball — Who's the best (and the worst)? 

Bill Clinton — How's he doing so far? 


CALL 900-896-8722 

The cost is only 75 cents a minute. You must be 
18 years or older to call and have a touch-tone phone. 


PLAYBOY'S MANTRACK SURVEY LINE lets you have a 
voice on today's important issues. Be sure to look for 
survey results in upcoming issues. 
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Enjoy the richness of Red, 




EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 


W ith Canon's new 35mm single-lens reflex, the EOS 
A2E, what you see is what you get— literally. No or- 
dinary autofocus model, the supersmart A2E features 
a new optical system, called Eye Controlled Focus, 
that uses twin infrared beams aimed at your eye to determine the 
specific object you’re looking at through the viewfinder. That 


means if there’s a topless sunbather two towels down from a group 
of sun-worshiping dowagers, we know who you’ll be focusing 
on — and the camera will, too. Sound super high-tech? Definitely, 
but the A2E is surprisingly easy to use. In fact, all you do is program 
your rye characteristics (i.e., if you wear contact lenses or you 
sometimes shoot with your glasses on or off) and you're ready to go. 




Help Me, 
Rhonda 

Dancer and L. 


DA KOCH toured 


Drummond Summoned 

Model MITCHEL DRUMMOND is a sw 
pageant finalist, a poster girl and the 
upcoming calendar. We're confident ; 



A Bunch of Animals 

North Carolina's ANIMAL BAG is get- 
ting radio play with Everybody. They 
completed a club tour and per- 
formed in a Showtime movie, lake 
Consequence. This is Southern- 
style hard rock for the Nineties. 


Hitting All His Notes 

The great TONY BENNETT just keeps getting 
better. Winning a Grammy for traditional pop 
vocal performance for Perfectly Frank — Ben- 
nett's gutsy ode to the Frank Sinatra classics— 
he reminds us how great it is to hum along 
with a melody. 


Cracker Says Cheese 

Guitarist and vocalist David Lowery says of 
CRACKER, "We were calling our demo Crack- 
er Soul as a joke— cracker means white boy— 
and the name stuck." For hardy, no-frills 
rock, check out their self-titled debut LP and 
lace up your dancing shoes. 


ful appearance on 
Playboy's Hot Rocks, 
and in Witchcraft V, her 
on-screen boyfriend be- 
comes possessed. She 


POTPOURRI 






FOR OFFICE SWINGERS ONLY 
On those days when you can’t make it to 
the links, just step up to the tee in your 
office with Golf Mate, a portable indoor 
driving range by Sports Mates, Inc. that 
delivers instant feedback on the behavior 
of the ball after it's been hit. The mini- 
mum area required for Golf Mate— 
9'x5'x 12' — and the $320 price should be 
no problem for executive duffers. For 
more info, call 800-277-0001 . 


HOTSA PLENTY 
To celebrate the 125th anniver- 
sary of Tabasco, the Mcllhenny 
Co. is offering a series of six 
30"x 24' lithographs titled the 
Art of Seasoning. Each features a 
bottle of Tabasco as represented 
by the world's major art move- 
ments — surrealism (pictured 
here), impressionism, fauvism. 
cubism, neo-objectivism and ac- 
tionism. The lithos sell for $6 
each or $30 a set (plus postage) 
and can be ordered by calling 
800-634-9599. Tabasco's latest 
catalog also includes other hot 
stuff such as Tabasco-inspired 
seasonings, playing cards, pop- 
corn, T-shirts, key chains, toys 
and much more. 




SET SAIL WITH THE ARMCHAIR SAILOR 

If you have sailed the seven seas or just like to read about them, 
visit the Armchair Sailor, a bookstore at 543 Thames Street, 
Newport, Rhode Island 02840 that claims to be “the most com- 
prehensive marine resource in the world.” Books, charts, 

or lists it in its $2 catalog. The Superyachls V. for example, is a 
handsome $98 tome that pays tribute to the world's sexiest pri- 
vate vessels. For more info, call 800-29-chart. 
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T-SHIRTS MARC 
THE SPOT 

Back in June 1992, Potpourri 
featured the colorful hand- 
painted ties of Marc Hauser, a 
Chicago photographer with a 
national reputation for excep- 
tional portraits. Hauser's newest 
venture is Hauser Ware — a line 
of wild and crazy T-shirts that 
includes the one titled Boobala 
pictured here. The price is $28, 
postpaid, sent to Hauser Ware, 
2140 Grand Avenue, Chicago 
60612 (or call 312-226-7777). A 
list of other designs is $2. The 
shirts come in one size — extra 
large. A line of equally unusual 
Hauser Ware sweatshirts and 
shorts will be available soon, too. 
Ask about them. 




NEXT MONTH 



DEATH IN BANGKOK CHEAP SEX IS PLENTIFUL. BUT 
THE EXOTIC VARIETY COMMANDS A VERY HIGH PRICE— A 
STARTLING PIECE OF FICTION BY DAN SIMMONS 
REBECCA DE MORNAY, THAT MOST VERSATILE VIXEN. 
HAS PLAYED IT ALL. FROM PSYCHOTIC NANNY TO BOND 
TRADER. SHE GIVES DAVID RENSIN AN EARFUL ABOUT 
MARRIAGE AND MONASTERIES IN A RISKY 20 QUESTIONS 
THE THINKING MAN'S GUIDE TO MARRIAGE THE 
ESSENTIAL REFERENCE MANUAL FOR THE WOULD-BE 
GROOM AND ADDLED VET. WITH STEP-BY-STEP INSTRUC- 
TIONS ON FOLDING YOUR TENT, HOLDING YOUR OWN AND 
KNOWING WHEN TO TAKE TURNS WITH THE HAND- 
CUFFS— ARTICLE BY DENIS BOYLES 
ROSEANNE AND TOM ARNOLD WROTE THE BOOK ON 
MAKING WAVES AND HEADLINES. TV'S PREMIERE BLUE- 
COLLAR COUPLE TALK SEX, POWER AND THE MEDIA 
IN A WILD AND UNCENSORED PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 
BY DAVID RENSIN 

SEX AND THE MILITARY WILLIAM BROYLES, JR., VIET- 
NAM VET, FORMER NEWSWEEK EDITOR AND CO-CREATOR 
OF CHINA BEACH, KNOWS THE MILITARY INSIDE OUT. 
WHAT HE REVEALS ABOUT GAY AND STRAIGHT SEX IN 
THE ARMED FORCES WILL SURPRISE YOU 


PLAYMATE OF THE YEAR-THE SUSPENSE BUILDS, THE 
TENSION MOUNTS, THE MOMENT HAS FINALLY ARRIVED. 
TIME TO OPEN THE ENVELOPE. GENTLEMEN 
WELCOME TO THE NORTHWEST-WHERE ELSE CAN 
YOU FIND SKINHEADS AND METAPHYSICIANS IN NORTH- 
ERN-EXPOSURE PLAID AND DRINK THE BEST DAMNED 
CAFFE LATTE IN THE UNITED STATES? TIMOTHY EGAN 
ASKS: CAN THE GREAT NORTHWEST SURVIVE FAME AS 
THE CAPITAL OF THE LUNATIC FRINGE? 

MOSCOW ON THE HUSTLE THE COLD WAR IS OVER 
ANO MAMA RUSSIA HAS OPENED HER AMPLE BOSOM TO 
FREE ENTERPRISE. WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THE PEACE 
CORPS SIGNS UP THE KING OF JUNK-BOND JAILBIRDS 
TO TUTOR THE FLEDGLING CAPITALISTS?— HUMOR BY 
LEWIS GROSSBERGER 

THE GAME'S UP-HIROSHI YAMAUCHI, THE FEARSOME 
GENIUS OF NINTENDO AND JAPAN S MOST INTRIGUING 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD. BEAT AMERICA AT ITS OWN 
GAME. NOW HE WANTS THE WORLD— A PLAYBOY PROFILE 

BY DAVID SHEFF 

PLUS: THOSE TRENDY LOW-TECH SNEAKERS: PICTORIAL 
DELIGHT IN EDEN-, SPIFFY SPORTSWEAR; GOLF CARTS OF 
THE THIRD REICH; AND MUCH MORE 



Viceroy is always priced lower than Marlboro and Winston. 
About $4.00 a carton lower* 








Viceroy The Red Pack at the Right Price. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


•Based on manufacturers' list prices, 
exclusive of coupons 
and special promotions 
Prices optional with retailers 

Viceroy Kings. 17 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. =.w»e*wrco 
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